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‘‘The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by settang aside the distinctions 


of Religion, Country, and 


Jolour, to treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”"—Humboldt’s 


Cosmos. 
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Prws of the Week. 


HE Patmerston Cabinet is the 
Cabinet newly decorated and repaired ; bu 
some of the outw rd changes are considerable 





Russe_u 


secuted, even if our troops in the Crimea b 


that Lord Patmerston’s new War Minister has 
done anything energetic towards those reforms 
without which the war cannot be vigorously pro- 


t} rescued; and it would not astonish the world if 
-| Lord Patmerston’s Vienna Minister Plenipoten- 






prosecuting the war or in exacting terms of peace 
commensurate with the just demands of this 

. . . > 
country, it will not be for want of support in any 
e | part of the empire. We have not an important, 
colony that has not evinced the heartfelt sympathy 
of the people for the stake which we have thrown 


Lord Patmerston has sent the late Premier into 
private life, and the Premier expectant g-Lord 
Joun Russext—to Vienna. He has lost one of 
the most remarkable men of the present day, who 
was buried in a subordinate department; and if 
he has done something to retrieve that department 
and the Government by placing in the vacancy 
one of the most promising of our young noblemen, 
he has failed. 

Lord Joun Russext’s mission to Vienna is the 
foremost topic of the week. He will be accom- 


tiary were to come back in a huff with Austria, 
reporting that power to be as reactionary as he 
has always supposed, pleading for a generous 
treatment of Russia ; and thus, neither concluding 
the peace that this country expects, nor continuing 
a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
sence of obvious reasons for appointing Lord 
Joun to such a mission, these naturally occur to 
In Paris, the mot is Si vis pacem, para 















against Russia. From Derby and Tynemouth, 
and many other English towns where the English 
townsfolk have declared the same feeling, to Bom- 
bay, where the venerable JamsetTse JEEJEEBHOY 
gives 7501. towards a contribution for the war, the 
feeling is unanimous. 3 

From the seat of war we havesnews by tele- 
graph through St. Petersburg, down to the 6th 
February, in the phrase now stereotyped, “nothing 
important had occurred.” The accounts by letter 


In the ab- 


panied by Mr. Hammonp, a permanent Under- 
Secretary of the Foreign Office, who goes out, as 
it were, to nurse the noble Lord in his diplomatic 
apprenticeship. What reasons induced the Pre- 
mier to select Lord Joun for this great responsi- 
bility is not exactly known, but popular suspicion 
points, first to the advantage of exiling a trouble- 
some rival in the House of Commons, whose co- 
Operation might have a disagreeable patronising 
appearance, whose opposition, backed by 140 
Whigs, would be troublesome as well as vexatious, 
and whose criticisms would perhaps have the 
sting of slighting friendship. Again, another 
suspicion arises. We have, in former times, 
pointed to the habitual delight which Lord 
Patmerston takes in making moves of appa- 
rent energy, while, by an energetic counter- 
march, he neutralises the effect of his own vigour. 
Like the over-strong man whom some imagina- 
tive student of art portrayed, the muscles of his 
Policy are in such portentous development, that 
by their antagonising each other he is incapable of 
action. This propensity of Lord PALmERsTon 
might explain the selection of Lord Joun Rus- 
oma. The object is to make it appear that the 
war is to be pushed with vigour, and a peace 
dictated upon terms suitable te the Lord High 
Admiral of tke Channel Fleet. At the same time 
it was desirable to have the appearance of great 
Tespect for Austria, which would be evinced by 
Sending a statesman of such importance as Lord 
wed ianT, hand, the almost offensive 
as spoken of that power might 

ad to the expectation that he would be more in- 

tn wi) wa i mat sopra 
: ported 


nate ranks, but they are not unimportant. 


have been in office for a long while. 


had been the case we might have inferred that the 
Government really intended stirring action ; but 
Lord Panmure’s old habits of office, somewhat 
deadened, perhaps, by increased years and more 
continuous gout, will be supported only by Mr. 
Freperick Pret, who is reputed to be a very 
nice young man of the red-tape school. The 
change is not reassuring. The accession of Lord 


the Board of Control, would in itself have been 
promising, if the post were not so characteristic- 
ally remote from subjects with which he is still 
more familiar than with Indian business—the re- 
form of the army and the improved condition of the 
working classes. Wisely, as we think, he has not 
accepted. The offer to him was preceded by the 
retirement of Mr. Ronert Lows, whose presence 
in the Government at one time lent a hope that it 
would be as vigorous as a Colonial Government ; 
but what can one man do against incorporated 
routine? The present modifications of the Go- 
vernment, therefore, are not cheering. 

If the Government should fall short either in 





The further changes which have taken place in 
the Cabinet belong to what are called the subordi- 
The 
mission of Lord Joun virtually connects him with 
the Ministry, although he is not in the Cabinet ; 
and the net result is, the only seceders from the 
late Ministry are Lord Anerpeen and the Duke 
of NewcastTLx, two of the honestest men that 
Thus Lord 
Jouy’s victory over the statesmen against whom 
he was acting when he sallied from the Cabinet 
has been completed by Lord Parmersron. There 
wks a report that Mr. Layarp was to be appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for War, and if that 


Gopsricn, an Indian reformer, as Secretary of 


















are more favourable in tone ; there seems to be no 
doubt that the military position has been im- 
proved; at the same time the situation substan- 
tially remains unchanged. 

The affairs of Piedmont march with a con- 
sistency and vigour truly admirable. The moni- 
tory letter of the Por has called forth a popular 
feeling which will evidently support the Govern- 
ment against any measures of Rome ; a fact which 
more than confirms the wisdom of the’ Piedmontese 
Government in freely permitting the public discus- 
sion of the Pore’s letter, although its promulga- 
tion from the state pulpits was prohibited. There 
is an expectation that the Porz may resort 
to an interdict, which would prevent some of 
the sacramental blessings for Piedmont; but 
in the present temper of the people, such a 
measure would be more fatal to the autho- 
rity of Rome than to the King or his Government 
The Royal House of Piedmont is sorely tried of 
late. Within a month Vicron Emmanvex has 
lost his mother, his wife, and his brother, the 
chivalrous and brave Duke of Geyoa, the hero 
of Custozza and Novarra, the beloved of the 
nation, the idol of the army, whose, glories and 
whose reverses he had shared with all the enthu- 
siasm of an ardent soldier, and all the deVotion of 
a true patriot. He had only asked for life 
enough to lead the flower of that army to new 
fields of honour side by side with England 
and France. But in this, at least, his death . 
is happy: the sanctity of sorrow surrounds 
the throne with a nation’s sympathy. Lets.» 
Papal and priestly insolence profane the tonib,. . . 
Meanwhile the debates on the alliance-of-the > ==> ° 











Western Powers have been conducted of alt" iS 
sides, with remarkable capacity. We indadethe;.\ \~) >. 
<i so? < ex .* 
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opponents as well as the advocates of the alliance 
in this remark. They have sometimes been carried 
away by temper, their arguments sometimes appear 
to us to be wide of the mark; but they areprac- 
tically and lucidly urgedaad worthy of constlera- 
tion. Some of the Genoese diputies had recettthy 
agreed upon a memorial setting forth the diffieul- 
ties which might be entailed wpon the trade of 
Genoa in the Bla@k Sea, #f war were dedlared 
against Russia; but in the Chamber of Deputies, 
Signor B6 declared, in a vigorous speech, that the 
alliance would give power to Sardinia; that it was 
dictated by the ancient policy of Genoa against the 
Greek Empire in the East ; and that the merchants 
of the Superb City did not fear for their interests, 
nor were they prepared to judge the question by 
interest alone. Another speaker, Signor ‘Treccuto, 
made the noble declaration, that although he was 
opposed to the alliance, yet if a Piedmontese army 
should go.forth to the field, his two sons should 
accompany it. This is a kind of patriotism which 
Englishmen might blush to remember that they 
have not anticipated, and do not always emulate. 
The treaty of alliance is accepted by a majority 
of 31, 

Spain follows in the course of Sardinia, but 
far behind. The Government proceeds with 
the Bill for disposing of the ecclesiastical property ; 
but heads the majority of the deputies in refus- 
ing any amendment to the constitution openly to 
sanction liberty of conscience on religious sub- 
jects. 

Again, the authority of the law courts drags 
back the veil from society, and we see a few more 
of those “ exceptional” cases. In the present week, 
however, the incidents disclosed are by no means 
limited to the single issue in court. The case of 
Anny Brovugu, who murdered her children under 
the influence of a desponding insanity, has come 
before the Court of Queen’s’ Bench as a “ crim. 
con.” case. The husband of Brovan—a man in 
humble life—proceeded against a person named 
Woopuatcn ; he was unopposed, the defendant 
pleading only for damages reduced as much as 
pg for he is poor; and it is only, therefore, 
»y a cumbersome fiction of pecuniary damages 
that the husband of Ann Brovau can release him- 
self from the worgan who practically belonged to 
another man, who murdered his children, and is 
now permanently consigned to a madhouse. Could 
any case cast a more bitter sarcasm upon the ab- 
surdity of our law matrimonial ? 

The long protracted case of “Hope versus 
Aavapo” is brought to a close, with a summing 
up in which the Lorp Carer Justice is made to 
lay down the extraordinary rule, that in such cases, 
if the defendant has shown a desire to obtain pos- 
session of the woman, and there has been oppor- 
tunity, adultery must be inferred! It is a rule 
by which any man could be conticted of almost 
any offence. If Lord Chief Justice Camenec. 
has admired ‘an object of vertu, and has been left 
alone in the room, we may infer that he has be- 
come a thief, The case itself is not less startling 
than the singular logic of the judge. The evi- 
dence on one side seemed to place the main fact 
alleged beyond doubt; at the same time the coun- 
ter-evidence seems to prove that a large amount 
of perjured lying had been mixed up with the 
testimony to support the charge—an extraordi- 
nary exhibition of proceedings for “ justice.” The 
lady and gentleman travelling about almost 
openly constitutes a less unusual departure from 
conventional usage than this systematic falsifica- 
tion to sustain a true charge. But the affidavits 
of the husband are the most painfal part in the 
description of personal conflicts with his wife, in 
which the children who happened to intervene 
were accidentally struck and kicked by their 
parents. Many a oa man who has passed the 
princely mansion of a Hors, may have felt envi- 
ous, and have thought, how happy it must be to 
live in such a house ; yet in Sock & house these 
things were passing! 

The newest case is that dragged to light by 
certain will proceedings in the Irish Court of 

- Chancery, where the Arroryry-Gxnerat, in the 
exercise of his duty, describes the persecution of 
two young daughters by their mother, apparently 


for t oy x of transferring the of her 
husband's family to the use of an legitimate son | 
in those pe putative 


her coadjutor 
father of that son—being the Marquis of Cuanai- 


THE WAR. 


Tue wat®mews of the week presents no features of 
novelty, It will be seen ‘that all former®egounts of 
disasters and suffering @ndured are fullyeconfirmed; 
butadt is veryrevident that improvement has already 
set in, and there is evety chante of rapid progtession. 
Admiral Bruat announees the arrival of extéhsive 
reinforceme@tite, and alo of a cargo of vi- 
sions. The navvies have arrived in the English 
camp, and have already fixed on the site for the pro- 
posed line. ‘The rumours afloat are, upon the whole, 
most disheartening for the enemy. For instance, 

“The Vienne Presse states that the English are re- 
tiring from the siege lines before Sebastopol, and are, 
with the French guard, to form the reserve at Bala- 
klava.” 

On the other hand, a Russian prisoner says that a 
great portion of the present garrison of Sebastopol 
are Poles, and that they would one and all come over 
were not a jealous eye kept upon them. This, how- 
ever, is the story of a deserter, and there may be no 
truth in it. The probability is, that both rumours 
are equally unfounded. 

This is the latest reliable telegraph. 
Marseilles :-— 

“Under date of Kamiesch, February 3, we learn 
that the Russians made sorties on the Ist and 2nd of 
February, but were driven back with great loss by young 
French volunteers.” 

A telegraphic despatch from Paris says:— 

“ Since the 3ist of January the Russians had recom- 
menced their night sorties, but had been vigorously re- 
pulsed. 

“The two Grand Dukes had entered Sebastopol. 

“The roads near Eupatoria, hardened by the frost, 
had become in an excellent condition. 

“The Russians had received considerable reinforce- 
ments. 

“Omar Pacha was to leave Varna on the 6th of 
February for the Crimea, accompanied by Colonels Dieu 
and Simmons.” 

Under date of St. Petersburg, 12th inst., we learn 
that the following telegrapliic despatch had been re- 
ceived by the Russian Government :— 

“Nothing particular has taken place before Sebas- 
topol, except a sortie on the night of the 31st of 
January, in which we (the Russians) took three officers 
and seyen men prisoners.” 


It is from 


The Military Gazette of Vienna states that, from 
the 25th to the 28th of January, the fire opened 





aie ; 
with hu arks of perfect confidence and Tegard 
by the ” 
4 
By a te@ter from Malta we hear that “the 


are con vexatious, but constantly 

in the repulse@f the Russians. Sickness is on 
decreas@ e troops were getting very low at 
idea of milsing the siege (as it was reported peags 
would soot# be established); but when the rail 
wasbogen, @nd 250 men employed, they were de. 
lighted, ae this will remeve all difficulty as to the 
transmission 6f food and @lething from Balaklayaty 
thecamp. Theendurance of our troops, under 
difficulty and privation, has excited the admiratigg 
of every one. They all hope to receive drafts tg 
all the regiments. 


TATE 90 


The retirement of the Russian armies from the 
frontiers of Russian Poland is confirmed. 
Rudiger has received orders to concentrate hig 
forces in the interior. 


Scnamyt.—The Kars correspondent of the Danube 
writes that Schamyl has made another bold and se. 
cessful stroke. The Russians had lodged 
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upon Sebastopol has been very brisk, especialy from 
the six batteries erected by Admiral Bruat near the 
Bay of Chersonese, which are armed with fifty pieces 
of the largest calibre. The defensive barracks of 
the Russians, on which the fire was especially di- 
rected, had to be evacuated. Since then, the French 
have constructed some earthworks on the heights 









which overlook the cemetry,.and the shells thrown 
from that point upon the town cause much damage 
to the Russians. In general, the cross fire of the 
batteries of Cape Chersonese and of the trenches op- 
posite the southern fort is daily gaining in strength. 
The Russians cannot any longer operate with much 
effect on that side with their heavy artillery, be- 
cause the French works are most advantageously 
situated. 

A report is in circulation in Vienna that the Rus- 
sians have crossed the frontier and made a razzia on 
the Austrian territory, but were obliged very soon 
to retreat with considerable loss. The report cannot 
be trated to any authentic source. 

According to intelligence received at Vienna, 
the head-quarters of Prince Gortschakoff are to be 
removed from Kischeneff to Odessa. The Russian 
division posted near Eupatoria has been forced to 
retire from the neighbourhood for want of water. 
Since the frosty weather has set in there has been 
great want of water at Perekop, but there are abun- 
dant supplies of provisions. 


It would appear that English soldiers who write 
to their friends at Berlin speak differently of affairs 
in the camp than do those who write to their friends 
in London. The Berlin correspondent of the Jlorn- 
ing Chronicle says :— 

“It is most satisfactory to be enabled to state that 
letters received at this place, by Englishmen who have 
friends and relatives with our army before Sebastopol, 
give a widely different account of the state of the army 
than we read in the real or fabricated intelligence pub- 
lished in some London journals. They do not deny that 
privations and hardships are endured, nor question there 


has been wilfully and grossly darkened. They declare 
that, notwithstanding the attempts to weaken confidence 
in the commander-in-chief, and to foster insubordination 
and despondency among the troops, in regard to officers 
and their own position, the spirit of the army is excel- 





CARDE. 


lent ; and that Lord Raglan, who regularly visits and 
jnspects the bivouacs of one division each day, is received 


being much sickness; but they assert that the picture | 














their prisoners in Tiflis, and at some time in y 
(not stated) they were sent from thence into theinte- for 
rior of Georgia; but Schamyl attacked the Hei 
on the way, and released the whole of the prisoners, ing 
THE TURKISH ARMIES. ‘ 
Thirty thousand Ottoman troops had landed x Iw 
Eupatoria. Others are on their march for Vam, hom 
and will embark for Eupatoria as they arrive. an i 
A detachment of 500 Wallachian volunteers, unde rece 
the command of Colonel Wanduni, have left Maxi” char, 
meni to join the Turkish corps at Braila. Thee © shore 
rolment of volunteers for the Ottoman serviee® char, 
making progress, on b 
men, 
NOTES OF THE SIEGE. broug 
DESPATCHES FROM HEAD-QUARTERS. as 
Lord Panmure has received the following despat ‘you 
from Lord-Raglan :— i ie 
“ Before Sebastopol, Jantary 27, 185i" turne 
“My* Lord Duke,—I have the satisfaction to acqualt] “my m 
your Grace that the weather continues fine. Thereg have | 
severe “frosts at night; but the sun shines bri are m 
through the day, and there is an absence of wind, will o 
whilst it continued, added considerably to the suffering have : 
of the troops. of the 
“Every exertion is making by public transport att some ; 
individually in getting huts up; but this is a most do not! 
cult operation, and the ground is still so rotten that itt will ta 
a most arduous labour to pass along it. these p 
“The extremely confined space of Balaklava, and ti be resp 
yast accumulation of stores, has obliged me to erect but be don 
| at some distance outside the town for their reception. this pl: 
| “T inelose the lists of casualties to the 25th instal) takes ¢ 
| inclusive. The sur 
“T have, &e. “ Racuax, © the ‘ru 
“ His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &c.” callous: 
The casnalties are 14 rank and file wounded. 
| The following despatch from Sir Edmund Ly “AS 
has been received at the Admiralty :— Balakls 
“ Agamemeon, off Sebastopol, January 2% been ap 
“ Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the infomk— last thr 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, fi and can 
since my last general letter of the 23rd instant®§ turned | 
weather has been particularly fine. The health#§ medicine 
| the army has been much benefited by the change 1) down wi 
| good deal of progress has been made in hutting any med 
| troops and distributing the clothing which has * Anythi 
liberally sent out from England, so that the men 6] Have . 
| themselves as being comfortable. @ Anythin 
| 9, The health of the fleet and of the Naval Br any.) ® «| 
| is excellent. The men are well supplied with fresh my men 
and vegetables, and also with oranges, sent from them » 
by Rear-Admiral Stewart. and diar 
“ 3. The fire from the batteries of the Allies has ine army, th 
| during the last week, and that of the enemy tes 
| slackened. New guns have been mounted in out could ; 
| teries during the last four days. =. 
“4. On the 24th instant I passed the day at 3® 
klava, to superintend the service going on there, @ The 44 
make inquiries and examine into matters cont “The 
| the duties of the port and the transport service. I marched ¢ 
| Lord Raglan there by appgintment, and we made embark ¢ 
| arrangements which will, I trust, have a beneficial Division’ ; 
“T have, &e. “FE. C. Lyons, all hands 
“ Rear-Admiral and Commander-in-Chié colours), 
“To the Secretary of the Admiralty.” Ff and havin, 
THR ENGLISH ASSISTING THE FRENCH. OMe serge: 
This phenomenon has actually occurred if hovpital © 
camp. ‘The English, it appears, have taught men have , 
French to construct better works. Our “0 
| sariat -has also been of some service to our they are g¢ 
let us hope of more service than it has been The ab 
selves :— 
“The French have relieved all our pickets it = S th 
‘ i hi 
our right attack, and our extreme right pl Our arm 
situated in what is called the Middle Picket Toutine, y: 
This is a great relief to our exhausted force. IM Si 
for this service, which might have been extended ro Whole 





before, our Commissariat rations a large body 
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French army. Asa general rule, the French batteries | some cases the men have not fallen in action, nor have 
are not S0 solidly and finely finished as our own works, | they been exposed to the labours of the anmy ‘beginning 


as the more carefully constructed |the campaign. No wonder, then, that the old soldiers of 
rdon’s batteries. But these | the Crimea, the men of Alma, Inkerman, and Balaklava, 
works are of enormous extent, and the very slight defects should go at last, and share the fate of the raw levies, 
construction may be attributed to the loose way | and of the unacclimatised regiments. Two regiments at 
in which our allies construct their gabions. They are least—that is the officers, the colours, and a few privates 
to strongly, neatly, or carefully made as our gabions, land non-commissioned officers, will be sent away for 
wi we have had, in fact, to reconstruct a portion of |‘ reorganisation.’ Is there not something to be learnt 
trench and parapet made for us by the French in one of |out of the fact that few of our officers sicken and die 
our attacks, owing to that very circumstance. It must even in the most unhealthy regiments? If the officers 
not be forgotten that the success of our first attack was are more exposed than the men to the fire of the enemy 
materially impeded by the failure of the French in in action, they are certainly less liable than their men to 
qaintaining their fire, and that the failure itself arose | disease, and to the fatal effects of diarrhoa, fever, and 
from the imperfect construction of the powder@magazines |dysentery. According to what I hear from a few people 
in rear of their batteries, and by the weakness of their out here, who are eccentric enough to purchase a stray 
works. These defects have been made good by our jnumber of the obscurer London journals, I seem to have 
allies with rare energy and assiduity. Their parapets been honoured by a good deal of abuse from, some of 
have been made of great solidity, and their officers now |them at home for telling the truth. 1 really would put 
construct their magazines on the English principle. A (on my Claude Lorraine glass if I could. I would, if I 
ine which the French built for us was struck by a | could, clothe skeletons with flesh, breathe life into the 
shell the other day, aud the roof was at ouce destroyed. | occupants pf the charnel-house, subvert the succession of 
Fortunately it was not charged.” the seasons, and restore the legions which have been 
lost; but I cannot tell lies to ‘make things pleasant.’ 
oe oo |Any statements I have made I have chapter, and book, 

The Times correspondent this week reiterates his i 


- — Se . and verse, and witness for. Many, very many, that I 
former statements respecting the mischief of routine. 


J ve eon have not made, I could prove to be true with equal ease ; 
Here is a description of official responsibility destroy- | and could make public, if the public interest required it. 
ing its object:— 


| There is not a single man in this camp who could put his 
“A circumstance occurred in Balaklava to-day which | hand on his heart and declare he believed that one single 
I will state for the calm consideration of the public at | casualty had been caused to us by information commu- 
home without one single word of comment. The Charity, | nicated to the enemy by me or any other newspaper cor- 
an iron screw steamer, is at present in harbour for the | respondent. The only thing the partisans of misrale 
reception of sick Bvitish soldiers, who are under the jean allege is, that we don’t ‘make things pleasant’ to the 
charge of a British medical officer. That officer went on | authorities, and that, amid the filth and starvation and 
shore to-day and made an application to the officer in |deadly stagnation of the camp, we did not go about 
charge of the Government stoves for two or three to put |‘ babbling of green fields,’ of present abundance, and of 
on board the ship to warm the men. ‘Three of my | prospects of victory. Now, suppose we come to ‘ facts.’ 
men,’ said he, ‘ died last night from choleraic symptoms, | Do people at home know how many bayonets the British 
brought on in their present state from the extreme cold |army could muster at this moment? Do they believe 
of the ship; and I fear more will follow them from the |we have 25,000, after all our reinforcements? They 
same cause.’ ‘Qh!’ said the guardian of the stoves, may be told—nay, it may be proved to them by figures 
‘you must make your requisition in due form, send it up | at home—that the British army here consists of 56,000 
to head-quarters, and get it signed properly, and re-|men. I warn the British public not to believe that, 
turned, and then I will let you have the stoves.’ ‘ But | with all our reinforc@hents, they reach near half that 
“my men may die meantime.’ ‘I can’t help that; I must |number. The grave and the hospital have swallowed 
have the requisition.’ ‘It is my firm belief that there them up by thousands. Just think of this ‘ fact,’—that 
are men now in a dangerous state whom another night | since the first day of December, 1854, down to the 20th 
will certainly kill.’ ‘I really can do nothing; I must jof January, 1855, 8000 sick and wounded men have 
have a requisition properly signed before I can give one | been sent down from camp to Balaklava, and thence on 
of these stoves away.’ ‘For God's sake, then, Jend me |shipboard! Shall I tell you how many have returned ? 
some; I'll be responsible for their safety.’ ‘I really can | And yet people at home, who gloat over the horrors of 
do nothing of the kind.’ ‘ But, consider, this requisition | Walcheren, and 
will take time to be filled up and signed, and meantime British. expeditions, tell us it is ‘croaking’ to state the 
these poor fellows will go.’ ‘I cannot help that.’ ‘I'll facts in such cases as these, or even to allude to them !” 
be responsible for anything you do.’ ‘ Oh, no, that can’t 


be done!’ ‘Will a requisition signed by the P. M. O. of | 
this place be of any use?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Will it answer if he 
takes on himself the responsibility?’ ‘Certainly not.’ 
The surgeon went off in sorrow and disgust. Such are 
the ‘rules’ of the service in the hands of incapable and 


callous men,” 


THE BOASTED MEDICAL STORES. 

“A sargeon of a regiment stationed on the cliffs above 
Balaklava, who has about 40 sick out of 200 men, has 
been applying to the ‘authorities’ in the town for the 
last three weeks for medicines, all simple and essential, 
and cannot get one of them. The list he sent in was re- 
turned with the observation, ‘We have none of these 
medicines in store.’ To-day this poor surgeon, too, came 
down with his last appeal: ‘Do, I beg of you, give me | 
any medicine you have for diarrhea.’ , 
: Anything you may have I'll take.’ ‘ We haven't any.’ 
Have you any medicine for fever you could give ? 
Anything you can let me have I'll take.’ ‘ We have n't 
any.’* ‘T have a good many cases of rheumatism among 
my men. Can you let me have any medicines for 
them ? ‘ We haven't any.’ Thus, for fever, rheumatism, 
and diarrhea, the most prevalent complaints of the 
army, there were no specifics whatever, and the surgeon 
ae up the hill-side with the bitter reflection that 

© could give no aid to the unfortunate men under his 
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THE GUARDS. 

“The battle of Inkerman was fought on the 5th of 
November, as the world will remember for ever. About 
'forty per cent. of the brigade of Guards were killed or 
wounded on that occasion. They have since received 
'reinforeements, and the brigade, which mustered about 
'2500 men when it left England, has received some 1500 
{men in various draughts up to the end of the year. 
What is the present strength of the Brigade of House- 
hold troops—of that magnificent band who crowned the 
struggle of the Alma with victory, and beat back the 
Russian hordes at Inkerman? I think they could 
muster, including servants and all available soldiers, 
about 958 men in the whole brigade. Here is another 
fact: Sinee the same battle of Inkerman, at least 1000 
—1000 men—of the Brigade of Guards have been ‘ex- 
pended,’ absorbed, used up, and are no more seen. The 
official returns will show how many of that thousand 
were killed or wounded by the enemy. Another fact: 
There are two regiments so shattered and disorganised 
—so completely destroyed, to tell the truth, that they 
must be sent away to be ‘ re-formed.’ The representa- 
tives of one regimental numeral have gone down to Bala- 
klava already. The representatives of the other will 
speedily follow it, and both will repair to Malta, or some 
such place, till they can be made into ‘ regiments’ once 
more. Now, mark, one of these regiments was neither 
at the Alma nor at Inkerman—the other was engaged 
in the latter battle only, and did not lose many men.” 





‘ We haven't any? 


DISAPPEARANCE OF REGIMENTS. 
The Morning Post correspondent says:— 


| 
“The 63rd Regiment—or rather the remains of it— THE FORTUNE OF WAR. 
marched the day before yesterday to Balak! tva. there to | _apid promotion is already dawning forthe younger 
a either for Scutari or Malta. It left the 4th Officers. The Daily News correspondent in the camp 
diets er every officer, regimental staff, and |S*Y5*— ’ 
cluded (scarcely a sufficient escort for the “A case came under my notice a short time ago 


colours), after landing in the Crimea 


and hay . showing how rapidly war is making its own men, and 
Ving since received 


about 970 strong, 


ees a draft of 30 men. There was fashioning for itself the instruments to work with. Mr. 
Sergeant only to represent the Grenadier « ympany | Dickson, of the 77th Regiment, has just gone home to 
Temaining, out of 120. The return shows 400 men in join the dép6t company of his regiment on his promotion 


hospital at Scutari ; 
men have since died, as the regiments | 
ascertaining at once the 

they are sent down,” 


The able, courageous 


but numbers, probably, of these to a Junior captaincy. Captain Dickson was engaged 
at the Alma and at Inkerman, and in either battle, I 
understand, he did good service. 
b 


ave difficulty in 
men they have in hospital after 

e 
entered the service. His is not a solitary nor an excep- | 
tional case. War clears the way for its own. Men who 
for years would hold out in peace quarters die or drop | 
down to Scutari, and from thence home. Battles play 
| sad havoc with the army list. A race of new men is 
rapidly rising and growing into command—men who 
In ‘have youth, energy, and yigour. Whether they haye 


n , and indefatigable correspon- 
wat of the Times, Mr. Russell, thus recapitulates, 
a wonted force and feeling, the disasters of 
. mls m reply to the hearless apologists of 


“Wh 


ole regiments haye vanished as if by magic. 





consider disaster the normal end of 


He has just ceased to | 
an ‘infant’ in law, and it is but two years since he | 
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the other and higher qualities of leaders of 

and divisions remains to be seen. Much depeniis on the 
individual character of the persons so rising ; much on 
their talents. But the ‘infusion of young into the 
service,’ so long talked of and written about and wished 
for, is becoming a reality, and a year or two of active 
warfare will give us colonels of five-and-twenty and 
generals at thirty, at the head of regiments and 
brigades.” 

WEATHER IN THE CRIMEA. 

Something definite on this subject must be 
valuable. The Times correspondent, writing, January 
27, says:— 

“The weather, thanks to Heaven, continues to be ex- 
tremely favourable to us. Cold, clear nights, with a 
bright, unclouded moon, are followed by warm, sunny, 
genial days. The thermometer generally falls to 18 deg. 
or 20 deg. at 12 every night, and rises to 44 deg. of 
Fahrenheit at noon the following day. It is not unusual 
to have several weeks of fine weather of this kind at a 
| corresponding period of the year in the Crimea, but all 
| the natives concur in stating that we have still hard 
times before us—tempest, heavy rains, or snew, but mot 
very intense cold, and that this introduction to the 
Crimean spring continues on an average for about three 
weeks, but that it may last twiee as long. At present 
the more immediate effect of this change of weather is 
the facility of communication between Balaklava and the 
camp. The surface of the country and the roads, or 
mud tracks, are hardened by the frost for several hours 
each morning, and remain in a state fit for travelling 
over, with more or less difficulty, till the influence of the 
sun has resolved them into eloggy, sticky swamps. To- 
wards dark the frost sets in agaim, and enables the late 
return parties to get out to camp with forage and 
stores.” 








A HOSPITAL PROCESSION. 
Here is a horrible account of a party of the sick 
proceeding to the Hospital. It is from the Times:— 


“They formed one of the most ghastly processiéns 
that ever poet imagined. Many of these men were 
all but dead. With closed eyes, open mouths, and 
ghastly attenuated faces, they were borne along two 
and two, the thin stream of breath, visible in the frosty 
air, alone showing they were still alive. One _— 
was a horror—a corpse, stone-dead, strapped upright 
in its seat, its legs hanging stiffly down, the eyes 
staring wide open, the teeth set on the protruding 
tongue, the head and body nodding with frightful 
mockery of life at each stride of the mule over the 
broken road. No doubt the man had died on his way 
down to the harbour. As the apparition passed, the 
only remarks the soldiers made were such as this— 
‘ There’s one poor fellow out of pain, any way!’ Another 
man I saw with the raw flesh and skin i from 
his fingers, the naked bones of which ‘protruded into the 
| cold air, undressed and uncovered. is was a case of 
pantie I presume. Possibly the hand had ‘been 
dressed, but the bandages might have dropped off. All 
| the sick in the mule litters seemed alike on the verge of 
the grave.” 





BLUB JACKETS IN THE CAMP. 
The correspondent of the Morning Post says:— 

“ The sailors who form the Naval Brigade have got, 
| with very good reason, the reputation of being equal to 
| our allies in foraging, and particularly in appropriating 
| stray horses; so much so, that any one‘who is unfortu- 
| nate enough to miss a horse is immediately advised to 
| visit the sailors’ camp. Jack, no doubt, appreciates 

using a pony’s back instead of his own to bring up his 

rations from the harbour. I heard rather an amusing 
| story told of a naval officer, who having walked up as 

far as the sailors’ camp, did not feel much disposed to 
| wade back again through the mud, and inquiring if there 
| was a horse to be had, ‘No, sir,’ said a man, ‘but we 
| have a nice young dromed-a-ry, if you likes that. You 
| see, sir, about a week ago we had plenty o’ orses, but the 
| mischief is, so soon as ever we gets "em into training on 
‘ard biscuit, them soger officers comes and takes ’em 
away, and so it aint no use.’” 


POLITENESS AT SEBASTOPOL. 

| The Crimean correspondent of the Journal de Con- 

| stantinople states that since the Allies and the Rus- 

| sians are prevented by the season from meeting each 
other in battle array, they contend who shall over- 
come the other in courtesy and politeness; and he 
gives some anecdotes of this contest:— 

“The Allied troops are strictly forbidden to 
themselves of the money or jewellery of the killed or 
wounded. The latter and the prisoners retain everything 
they may have about them, Whatever is found on the 

| persons of the officers among the killed is sent to the 
Russian head-quarters, with the name of the late pos- 
sessor, whenever it can be discovered. 

“Tf an officer is missing at the evening roll-call, a 
flag of truce is sent into the enemy’s camp to inquire if 
he has been made prisoner; and if the reply is in the 
affirmative, his money and effects are forwarded to him. 

“A colonel of Russian Hussars having had his horse 
killed, and falling under the animal, at the battle of 
Inkerman,“ost his sabre. After the action he sent to 
the French heat-quarters to beg that it might be te- 
turned to him, on account of the value he attached to “§ 
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as the gift of his grandfather. Every possible search 
was made for it. 

“A Russian officer who accompanied one of these 
flags of truce after that battle, said—‘ Yes, gentlemen, 
you won a brilliant victory at the Alma, and for it you 
may thank your manner of attack, which we did not 
understand. Our soldiers are somewhat slow to learn ; 
but only give them time, and you will see that the game 
will be a little more difficult to play.’ In fact it was re- 
marked that at Inkerman the Russians attempted to 
attack en tirailleurs.” 


SCRAPS FROM THE CAMP. 

It is said that Lord Raglan had another escape when 
he visited the trenches of the left attack on the 26th. 
With his usual contempt of danger, the Field Marshal 
rode out from the trench upon the open ground in front. 
Two Russians at once came forward, one took a steady 
aim at him; but, ere he could fire, a sharpshooter of ours 
shot him, and the other was hit an instant afterwards. 
The story goes that Lord Raglan asked the soldier his 
name, and said he would remember him. There is 
another statement, of an entirely opposite character, to 
which I shall not allude. 

The sentries on both sides shout and yell to each 
other, and the other day a Russian called out, as the 
French were retiring for the day, ‘* Nous nous reverrons, 
mes amis—Francais, Anglais, Russes, nous sommes tous 
amis.” I fear the? cannonade going on before Sebas- 
topol, the echoes of which reach the remote glades dis- | 
tinctly, must have furnished a strange commentary on | 
the assurance, and must have rather tested the sincerity | 
of the declaration. 

The Commissariat supplies are sufficient in most re- | 
spects; and three of the generals here sent in statements 
as to the manner in which the men under his charge 
have been supplied, which must be very gratifying to 
the Commissariat officers. 

General Canrobert is becoming less popular among his 
soldiers than he was. General Bosquet, who com-_| 
manded the French movement at Inkerman, is rising | 
in favour, as he is known to be in favour of the bayonet. | 

The weather is beautiful; in fact, it is almost too 
warm for the time of year, and makes our men, who will 
insist on ing all their warm clothing at once, un 
pleasantly hot and oppressed. 

I regret to say that our gallant allies suffered severely | 
in the sortie which took place on them this morning and | 
last night (January 28.) About 300 men and several 
officers were put hors de combat, and the loss is the more 
melancholy, inasmuch as a considerable amount of it 
was occasioned by an unfortunate mistake, which led 
one French regiment to fire upon another in the obscu- 
rity of the night. The firing all last night was inces- 
sant, and the French were so anxious as to the nature of | 





| 
| 
} 


How To Feep THe Trooprs.—A firm of the highest 
respectability in the provisioning trade, are prepared to 
bind themselves in the heaviest penalties which the 
jealousy of the Government can impose, to supply to 
the British army in its present position, or anywhere 
within two hundred miles of the coast, food consisting of 
three meals a day, to be cooked and delivered at the 
head quarters of each battalion at 3s. 3d. per head. The 
breakfast is to consist of tea, coffee, or cocoa, according 
to choice, and of fresh-baked bread ; the dinner of bread, 
meat, and potatoes, with a quart of malt liquor, and the 
ordinary allowance of rum. They undertake to give 
fresh meat twice a week, and vegetables, besides potatoes. 
To this is to be added a substantial evening meal. For 


threepence more they will find and keep up a constant | 


supply of tents. Up to the present time the army has 
cost 1/. a man each day. 

Tue Raitway Corrs.—By advices recently re- 
ceived from Constantinople, the Prince of Wales steamer, 
with Mr. Kellock and the staff of the Balaklava railway 
engineers, and the steamers Baron von Humboldt, 
Wildfire, and Black Prince, with railway plant and the 
corps of navvies, had all arrived, and passed on to the 
Crimea; as also the Anne Maclean, laden with Lord 
Blantyre’s stores of provisions, clothing, and comfort, 
for the troops before Sebastopol. 





THE BALTIC FLEET. 
Ws are enabled to announce that the following chief 
appointments have been made to the Baltic fleet :— 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. Richard Saunders Dundas, 
C.B., Second Naval Lord of the Admiralty, to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Rear-Admiral Michael Seymour (captain of the fleet 
last year) to be second in command to Rear-Admiral 
Dundas. 

Rear-Admiral Baynes, C.B., just promoted to his flag 
rank, to be third in command. 

Captain the Hon. F. T. Pelham, it is said, will be 
captain of the fleet. 

Admiral Berkeley, C.B., at the earnest desire of the 
Cabinet, continues as Chief Naval Lord at the Ad- 
miralty. 

The new commander-in-chief is in the 54th year of 
hisage. As captain of the Pow®ul, 84, he commanded 
a squadron in the Mediterranean under Sir William 
Parker, previously to which he commanded the Melville, 
72, in China.—Standard. 





LORD RAGLAN IN THE CAMP. 

The Earl of Mount Edgeumbe has-addressed a 
letter to the editor of the Plymouth Mail in defence of 
Lord Raglan. The noble lord says:— 

“Having been informed that the remark I had pre- 


the Russian movements in our front, that ere daybreak | sumed to make with respect to Lord Raglan, in my pub- 
General Rose rode to our camp to inquire if anything | lished address to the House of Lords, has induced 
unusual had taken place. We are still expecting an | several of the Royal Marines, just returned invalided 
attack. from the Crimea, and quartered in the barracks in this 

To-day a spy walked through some of our tre , | town, to make statements confirmatory of the view I 
counted. the and made whatever observations he | took of the imputation cast against Lord Raglan, I made 
pleased besides, in addition to information acquired from | further inquiries, and learning that they had gone on 
the men with whom he conversed. He was closely | furlough, I requested a sergeant named King, to whom 
shaven, and wore a blue frockcoat buttoned up to the | these men had given information, to call upon me, 
chin, and he stopped for some time to look at Mr. Mur- | knowing that he bore, not only in the regiment, but 
dock, of the Sanspareil, “‘ bouching” the guns, or putting generally in this locality, the very highest reputation 





new vents intothem. Some said he was like a French- | 
man, others that he “ looked like a doctor,” no one sus- 
pected that he was a Russian till he suddenly bolted away | 
down the front of the battery towards the Russian 
pickets, under a sharp fire of musketry, through which 
he had the singular good luck to escape unscathed. 


INCIDENTS. 

Pusiic Meetine at Dersy.—<A very crowded meet- 
ing, attended principally by working men, has been held 
in the town hall, “ to take into consideration the present 
deplorable and wretched condition of our army in the 
Crimea, to canvass the cause thereof, and to determine 
such means as to the meeting may seem good to avert 
the dangers besetting us.” Resolutions expressive of 
the necessity of some re-modelling of the military sys- 
tem, and of vigorous measures in conducting the war 
were carried unanimously. 

Puttine THE Troops In Sacks.—A “ retired German 
officer” says: “During one of the campaigns in Ger- 
many the attention of the Emperor Napoleon was at- 
tracted by the circumstance that in one of his regiments 
the number of the sick was at all times remarkably less 
than in any other regiment, although all were enduring 
exactly the same hardships and exposed alike to the in- 
clemencies of the season. The Emperor was so much | 
struck by this cir tance that he considered it worth 
while to make inquiry into the cause of it. The com- | 
mander of the regiment stated to the Emperor that he | 
considered the favourable state of health of his men must | 
be attributed to a measure which he invariably adopted | 
(the experience of many winter campaigns having con- 
vinced him of its utility), and which simply consisted in | 
providing each soldier with a strong linen sack, made to | 
draw at one end, which he had to carry with him, | 
summer and winter, buckled on his knapsack, and of | 
which he made use when encamped in the open air, 
putting into it the lower part of his body, ghaving first 
filled the sack with straw.” The officer professes to have 
followed the plan with unvarying success. 





for intelligence and integrity. He wrote down, at my 
request, the following statement :— 

‘“** Several men, who have been questioned relative to 
Lord Raglan’s presence in the camp in the Crimea, have 
stated that they have seen his lordship very frequently 
at Balaklava during their service there. One of them 
stated he was present on one occasion when his lordship 
addressed the Royal Marines, who were near him at the 
time, pointing out to them the importance of the position 
they held as the key of their resources, and expressing 
the confidence he had in them to defend to the last the 
trust reposedin them. One of the men most particularly 
stated that he was in camp at Balaklava eleven weeks, 
about four miles distant from the camp at Sebastopol, 
and that during that time Lord Raglan visited the force 
at that place almost every other day: in fact, that he 
had seen his Lordship scores of times.’ 

“ Sergeant King added that Adjutant Domville had 
received similar information; and that gentleman was 
kind enough to call upon me, and dictated what follows, 
giving me full permission to publish it :— 

“*T questioned a private of the Royal Marines, 
named Stentiford, relative to the condition of the troops 
at the Crimea, and as to whether he had ever seen Lord 
Raglan? In reply to the last part of the question, he 
said, ‘‘ Oh, yes; scores of times. On one occasion, when 
Lord Raglan had ridden down to the Royal Marine 
camp above Balaklava, he there spoke of the importance 
of the position entrusted to their care. His lordship 
frequently came there.” This statement was corrobo- 
rated by several among the other men present who had 
lately returned from the Crimea, and by Corporal Nor- 
man, of the Royal Marines. Stentiford added he had 
been very comfortable whilst at the Crimea, and said he 
wished to return thither.’ 

“Mr. Domyille added that he knew an officer on ser- 
vice at the Crimea, in writing home, had remarked that 
it ‘was quite time Lord Raglan should be restrained, or 
his bodily health would suffer, for he was frequently seen 
in every part of the camp.’ ” 


THE NEW SECRETARY AT THE War. 
OFFICE. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Times referring 
rumour that the new Secretaryship to be appoing, H 
will be given to Mr. Frederick Peel, and not to Me ; 
Layard, as reported, thus characterises those Bente, 
men, and their fitness for the office :— 

“Mr. Peel is a most respectable Young man, ini. 
trious, methodical, punctual ; his correspondence offen 
no rule of Lindley Murray; nothing can exceed th 
| regularity of his nicely-docketed, and neatly-tied dog. 
| ments: but he is the very incarnation of official ; 
he adores forms, he is always either fiercely or gy 
temptuously indignant at the suggestion that » — 
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Minister*has misconducted himself, or that 
rule is capable of improvement. In the House of 
mons he has been chiefly distinguished for the alacriy 
with which, at the shortest notice, he is Prepared 
defend everything that ever has been done by 
Colonial Office. In committees he always takes a 
himself the office of advocate-general of officialig — 
“right or wrong,” and severely cross-examines e & 
witness who ventures to suggest that the Colonial (fim 
or the Emigration Commissioners have not always beg 
guided by perfect wisdom. When he accepts a ast 
he accepts it with the worst possible grace, and ney giv 
fails to snub the reformer if he can. } alth 
“« Mr. Layard owes nothing to family nor to fortune, § atte 
a very early age, by force of character and courage al ast 
he subdued and conciliated wild eastern tribes, a (Le 
made them the ministers of his will. He proved hing 
aman of action; he made himself a chief anda 
among barbarian Arabs long before his name beg 
familiar as the explorer and expbdunder of the muiny Sir 
Nimroud. That is the stamp of man we need for whi 
real serious work of war. If it be true that the effic 
of the War-Office is to be placed in the handsof the 183: 
of routine, the legislator in virtue of his name, thor 
of the man of action, the man of experience, the whi 
who knows the East, its provinces, tribes, and tr 
better than Mr. Peel knows Scotland— why, we ity 
only jumped out of the frying-pan into the fir, gest 
might just as well have retained the amiable simi! 
Newcastle and the formal Mr. Roberts, for no one m 
ously believes that a chronic invalid like Lord eithe 
can do more than advise, and assent to the workd at la 
secretary. stele 
“Until we get the services of men who fal s 
the difference between work well done and Si 
| neatly docketed, we never shall reform the War Tim 
| Mr. Peel represents the ‘great voucher interest; Rees 
| coffee, and starvation in sight of stores.” Lert 
conti 
SIR DE LACY EVANS AND THE WAI Hum 
DEPARTMENT. ; enfor 
Tux leading members of the Marylebone vestry, dism 
presented an address of sympathy and co’ and | 
to Sir De Lacy Evans, who in his reply differed 54,00 
| popular opinion in respect to the Duke of lw 12,00 
castle. : 
After returning thanks for the address, he refemi” 
the present war, and said, that there was no doubtdl Parr 
earnest and united desire of the people of Westem deep : 
rope to see this great and important contest carridl consti 
properly and energetically. He did not desire to Th 
upon political questions, but he must say he had of 20 
to see a man as Prime Minister, who, although ht Mars! 
a most unexceptionable character in other respects Rec 
wholly and entirely unqualified to perform the ¢ rapid) 
that office so as to insure a proper and energetic cm office { 
of the war. It was, therefore, with no small amet Foreig 
gratification that he found a change of Governmel® to be 
taken place. He was not one of those who thought! state t 
any very great advantage would be obtained by®) gincer: 
moval of the War Minister. He thought amag hood f 
class there were to be found very few better m@ said, a 
| the poor Duke of Newcastle, who had, in his for the 
| been somewhat victimised. They had, however, i The 
| the head of the Government one whose energy ¥# paratic 
known, and one to whom he thought it would empow 
duty of Parliament and the public to give thet treaty 
cordial support. He hoped, and he had no doubt sent de 
the feelings which had been so strongly indi charact 
the people of England and France would see that The | 
satisfactory peace was patched up, which might m# Powers 
years again lead to a still more severe contest. conclud 
the Tw 
e 
THE EARL OF CARDIGAN AT NOBIE ba ~ 
AMPTON. Coun 
‘ImmEpraTELy after the demonstration at the Melchio 
| sion House, Lord Cardigan visited North Ministe; 
|where he received the most cordial The ; 
On Thursday, the usual address of the Tui 
/and congratulation was presented by * o The | 
‘poration. His reply being almost similar™™S> ing dis 
| given on the former occasion, it will be quite the war. 
‘cessary to give it at length here. All the Fren 
e in the address in which he was aie — t0 the jc 
| lated upon his return to England, “We ar 
| said: should 
“No doubt it is most agreeable to mix with Governr 
latives and friends in the country, and wit Tesponsil 
bours in the county, but at the same time, Purpose 
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I may derive from it, I must say that, had it 
not been for circumstances, arising partly from ill-health, 


power in Europe, have not found it necessary to decree | 
| laws of public safety. They have relied on the intelli- 


which I had no control, I should not have deemed | gence of public opinion, as well as on the heroism, the 


j to leave the seat of war at this time, although, 
pti ba remaining there would have been useless, 
for I had nothing left to command. I still think that, 
unless some such reasons as I am about to assign can be 

—ineapacity arising from ill-health amongst the 
number—every general officer is bound to remain with 
the army as long as there is an army to command— 
(cheers)—and I am prepared to say further, that if my 


able. (Loud cheering.) In the mean time I have been 


to a situation—Inspector-General of Cavalry 


—in which I hope to be able to render considerable ser- | 


vice to the army by repairing the losses and restoring 
the dilapidated condition of the cavalry—being, in short, 
entrusted with the preparation of all cavalry recruits for 
the army.” (Cheers.) Respecting the fatal “ order” 
he remarked, “ Though I do not pretend to more senti- 
mentality than other men, it seemed to me at the time, 
and still seems, that the loss was so certain and serious, 
and the advantage to be gained by the attack so slight, 
as to makeit a matter of deep regret that the order was 
given. I received the order, however, to attack, and 
although I should not have thought of making such an 
attack without orders, and although I differed in opinion 
ag to the propriety of the order, I promptly obeyed it.” 
(Loud cheering.) 





THE REAL SOLUTION OF THE ARMY 
DILEMMA. 

Six Francis Heap has written a letter to the Times 
which professes to explain the real cause of the non- 
efficiency of the English army. It seems, that in 
1834, Sir Francis was much impressed with the 
thorough capacity of the Prussian military system, 
which includes education for officers and men. Ina 

triotic spirit he called on Lord Raglan (then Lord 

itzroy Somerset) to explain the matter, and sug- 
gest that similar care in our owncase must lead to 
similar results :— 

“ For some seconds,” says Sir Francis, ‘‘ he appeared 
either unwilling or unable to answer my plain question ; 
at last, calmly shrugging up his left shoulder and the 
stump of his right arm, he replied, with a look of duti- 
ful submission,—‘ Joseph Hume.’ ” 

Sir Francis expresses his astonishment that the 
Times should have recently regretted the severe ill- 
ness of so palpable a culprit as Mr. Hume. He says 
Lord Raglan may be destitute of forethought and 
contrivance, but the real blame should be cast on Mr. 
Hume, whose well-intentioned measures of economy, 
enforced by the House of Commons, have gradually 
dismembered our army of all its “ field-departments,” 
and for want of a well-educated staff has reduced 
54,000 effective troops, by hunger and cold, to 
12,000 effective bayonets. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Paris has worn a Crimean aspect all the week, so far as 
deep snow, bitter cold, and high winds, may be said to 
constitute a resemblance. 

The Moniteur promulgates the law by which pensions 
of 20,000fr. a year are conferred on the widows of 
Marshals Bugeaud and St. Arnaud. 

Recruiting for the French army is going on very 
rapidly. The Minister of War has just directed an 
office to be opened at Gex for enrolling men for the new 
Foreign Legion. Such recruits as may be obtained are 
to be forwarded to Besancon. And the Metz journals 
state that orders have been given to the officers of en- 
gineers to prepare a piece of ground in the neighbour- 
hood for a camp of 100,000 men. Preparations, it is 
said, are being made at the Palace Stanislaus, at Nancy, 
for the reception of the Emperor. : 

The King of Hanover is hastening on military pre- 
parations; and letters from Vienna state that he has 
empowered Baron de Stockhausen to conclude a separate 
treaty with Austria. 
sent declarations on that point of a very satisfactory 
character for the Austrian Cabinet. . 


The adhesion of Naples to the alliance of the Western | 


Owers is considered a Sait accompli, but, as Piedmont 
concluded hers with France and England, the King of 
the Two Sicilies will only have to do with Austria. 
The amount of her expected contingent is not mentioned. 
The Russian Minister has gone to Caserta. 

Count Abel Hugo, brother of Victor Hugo, and Count 
Melchior de Polignac, last surviving brother of the 
Minister of Charles X., died last week. 

€ second grand ball for the season was given at 
the Tuileries on Thursday night. 9 
. The Moniteur has published an article recommend- 
ing discretion to the press in regard to operations of 
the war. The article is a derision in France. Imagine 
the French Government talking in the following strain 
be the journals it can suppress even without a warning. 

We are no longer in that state of war abroad that it 

id necessarily lead to dictatorship at home. The 
Governments Which have accepted the honour and 
Tesponsibility of a great struggle, entered into for the 
purpose of insuring the independence and balance of 


| spondence of the 7imes and other papers relative to the 


services in required, they shall be perfectly avail- | 
a atheardan : publications. 





patience, and the abnegation of their armies and their 
fleets; they have not been deceived on any point, 
neither will they be disappointed when they request 
from the press of all countries the patriotism of discre- 
tion.” The inconsistency of the Moniteur appears in 
publishing in its fourth page extracts from the corre- 


army, and the presumed plans of its operations, after 
having denounced in its first page the practice of such 


A French company has proposed to raise in France a 
legion for the service of the English Government. The 
Company engages to supply from 10,000 to 25,000 men 
within the shortest possible time, half the number that 
may be agreed upon to be ready in fifteen days at the 
utmost. In order to effect that undertaking, it requires 
that it shall be permitted to recruit in France, or in 
neutral countries, men who have been liberated from 
military service, and on whom otherwise their Govern- 
ments have no special claim. It is stated that the 
English Government is disposed to entertain the propo- 
sitions of the company, and only awaits, to enter on its 
execution, the assent of the French Government. The 
company offers, moreover, to equip the men if desired. 

With regard to the mission of the Prussian General 
Wedel to Paris, it has been stated that Prussia still de- 
mands that her neutrality shall be recognised, and insists 
that, even without signing any treaty, separate or col- 
lective, pledging her to an active co-operation in the 
war against Russia, she shall have her place in the 
Vienna conferences. 

Religious liberty is not yet appreciated in Spain. On 

the 8th, the discussion of those passages of the constitu- 
| tion which recognise Roman Catholicism as the religion 
of the state was proceeded with in the Cortes. M. Ruis 
Pons moved, as an amendment, that liberty of conscience 
|and of worship should be allowed to the same extent as 
in Rome. The amendment was opposed by M. de los 
Heros, in the name of the committee on the constitution, 
/as unsuitable to the present situation of the country. 
| The amendment was summarily rejected. Another re- 
| solution, placing religious liberty under the guarantee of 
the constitution, was at once rejected, the votes being— 
for, 139 ; against, 73. 
| The royal house of Sardinia is, indeed, sorely afflicted. 





| On Saturday night last the Duke of Genoa died of con- | 


sumption after a lingering illness. Ferdinand, Duke of 
| Genoa, was the second son of the late King Charles 
| Albert, and only brother of the present Sovereign of 
Piedmont. He was born Noy. 15, 1822, and married, 
| four years ago, to the daughter of Prince John, now 
King, of Saxony. The present situation of King Victor 
Immanuel is one to call for universal sympathy. Within 
| a few weeks, and almost in the act of giving an example 
of active magnanimity to the kings of the Continent, by 
taking part in the European war, he has seen his mother, 
his wife, and now his brother fall at his side. 
The Moniteur says:— 


as 


Czar's Envoy at Berlin, who complained to the Minister 
of the Interior, and effected the total suppression of the 


paper. 

The Czar has issued a manifesto, under date of St. 
Petersburg, the 12th of February, in which he calls the 
entire male population under arms. 

The treaty of alliance with the Western Powers has 
been carried by a large majority in the Piedmontese 
Chamber of Deputies, after an energetic debate, in 
which the speech of Signor Bé, affirming that the com- 
merce of Genoa was traditionally concerned in the de- 
struction of Russian preponderance in the Black Sea, 
was the most remarkable. In reply to an interpellation, 
Count Cavour said that the cession of Savoy had never 
been mentioned in any diplomatic conference. 

A small squadron of Sardinian war-steamers is to 
accompany the operations of the contingent in the Crimea. 

The Chevalier de Toggenburg, Civil Governor of 
Vienna, is the new Austrian Minister of Commerce. 





THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 
(From the Times.) 





| In the life of every man there are certain periods when, 
| overcome by some bodily weakness, led aside by some 
strong passion, or engrossed by some favourite pursuit, 
| he seems to lose his grasp over his destiny, to relax his 
| efforts after the end at which he is straining, and to 
| sink back into ease, indolence, and self-complacency. 
| Much such a period has this country passed through 
since the establishment of Free Trade in 1846. Immersed 
in the pursuit of material wealth, proud of the extension 
which our noble principle gave to our commerce, and 
happy in the relief from pauperism and the increased 
facility of finding employment, we have been only too 
well content with things as they were, and too little 
disposed to inquire what they should be. The revolutions 
of 1848, and the crimes, miseries, and absurdities to 
which they gave rise, had produced a reaction against 
liberal sympathies and opinions, and a tendency to 
submit without inquiry to whatever authorities might be 
placed over us. The election of 1852 was a struggle for 
a principle virtually condemned already, and practically 
obsolete, and the nation only sought to the 
hands of those in whose adhesion to Free Trade they felt 
entire confidence. From different circumstances it came 
to pass that at no period since the Reform Bill had 
the aristocratic families obtained so firm a hold on 
office, place, and patronage as in the commencement of 
the year 1854. They had conducted our business for 
many years without any extraordinary miscarriage or 
misfortune, and we were content to leave them the field 
| of politics as their peculiar vocation and monopoly. But 
war has always been noted as an uns; innovator, 
the destroyer of conventional respectabilities, and the 
overthrower of all manner of snug and comfortable 
cliques and coteries. The experience of the last few 
months has awakened the people of England from their 
dreams of wealth and prosperity, from their traditional 
self-gratulations over the naval and military exploits of 





“The auxiliary corps which Sardinia is about to send | the late war, and from the supposition that men invested 
to the East will be composed of four brigades of infantry | with high rank and clothed with great office are possessed 
of the line, two battalions of riflemen, two regiments of | of faculties equal to the direction of our affairs whenever 


Brunswick and Nassau have also | 


cavalry, four batteries of artillery, and a company of 
carabiniers. The four brigades of infantry will be that 
of the Grenadiers of Sardinia, regarded as a picked 
corps, and those of Piedmont, Pignerol, and Aosta. The 
riflemen, which are organised on the same plan as the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes, are well armed, and excellent 
marksmen. 
prepared for the expedition are admirable; their horses, 
bred in the mountains, and principally on the island of 


Sardinia, are very hardy, can bear great fatigue, and are | 


easily fel. About one-half of the men are armed with 
lances. The artillery are well mounted, and the 
baggage-train perfectly organised. The greatest enthu- 
siasm prevails among the troops destined to form part 
of the expedition, and this honour is sought for with 


the greatest eagerness by the officers of all branches of | 


the service.” 

It is sajd at Vienna that not simple conferences, but 
a regular Congress, will be held there. France sends a 
| Special Minister. 
The American, Phillips, who was mistaken by the 


police at Basle for Signor Mazzini, and kept five days | 


under arrest, has obtained from the Federal Government 
two thousand francs, as compensation for the deprivation 
of his liberty. The chief police officer at Basle has been 
admonished to use more discretion. 

An inhabitant of Berne is under prosecution by the 
Federal Government for circulating an appeal inviting 
his countrymen to join the French foreign legion under 
General Ochsenbein. 

Spain will not permit recruiting for service in the 

| Crimea. 

The case of the newspaper lately started at Dantzig, 
and called the West Prussian News, displays Russian in- 
fluence in Germany. In consequence of the liberal senti- 
ments contained in the leading article of its third number, 
on the question, ‘“ Is Russia to be considered as a state of 
Europe?” in which the question was answered in the nega- 


tive, and proofs brought forward to show that in its na- | 


The regiments of cavalry which are being | 


there is more than an ordinary strain on the vessel 
|of the State. Our eyes are open, and we behold 
| that we are naked. We ask for talent sufficient to 
| conduct great affairs to successful conclusions, and instead 
| of talent we are offered titles and pedigrees. We ask 
| for merit, and we are offered in exchange high con- 
nexions, or, at best, seniority. The cold shade of 
| aristocracy is over us all, and nothing can grow beneath 
it except the offshoots of the tree itself. Up to the 
middle of November this country believed itself to have 
armies, generals, statesmen, departments, all equal to 
their several duties, all of the very best the world could 
afford, an@ now, in the middle of February, in three 
short months, all {is changed, or rather all is reversed. 
We have awoke from our dream of hope, prosperity, and 
success, to disaster and dismay. @ur generals have 
| turned out worse than useless, our Ministers something 
more than incapable, every public department has been 
crushed into hopeless imbecility by the weight of un- 
bending routine and worthless formalities, and on no one 
| occasion that we are aware of, has the right man been 
selected to fill the right place. Everything has been 
mismanaged to a degree which, if predicted, would have 
been deemed incredible; yet, so far as the public are 
| aware, no single official has yet been recalled, and after a 
week's interregnum, Government has been reconstituted 
and strengthened only by the omission of three of its 
leading members, and the promotion of one who is at 
least as guilty as any of those omitted. 

| The people of England have remained quiet under all 
these things. They have felt—as how should they not 
| feel?—the mortality which has brought mourning to 
every hearth. They have noted~—as how should they 
|not note?—the incredible and inexplicable confusion 
| and stupidity which have presided over every depart- 
ment, giving reality to absurdities such as the most ex- 
| travagant imagination could never have painted, and 
occasioning miseries such as the gloomiest prophet 
could never have foreboded. Why the people have been 


ture and institutions it is more Asiatic than European, | so long silent has been to most reflecting men a matter 
the Russian consul denounced it by the telegraph to the | of wonder and astonishment. They feel most acutely, 
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but they, haye remained hitherto passive spectators of | county of Galway. Accordingly, in the month of De- | ladies were at least provided for. Again hear the Ay 
the method in which their best hopes and d t in- ber, 1824, shortly after Handcock came of age, this | torney-General:— 

terests have been squandered and betrayed. Perhaps | ambitious and designing beauty accomplished her object, “He could state positively that during the ting 


they have cherished a hope that at the meeting of Par- 
liament all things would be well. Perhaps they have 
been content to read their sentiments faithfully reflected 
in the columns of the press. Whatever be the cause of 
their silence, that cause exists no longer, and we have 
to look for an expression of public opinion, from one end 
of this country to the other, which will convey to our go- 
verning classes a most clear and intelligible warning that 
the patience of the nation isexhausted, and that the neces- 
sity of widening the area from which our Executive is to 
be taken is great and paramount. The enthusiastic 
meeting at the town of Derby has led the way, and the 
remaining towns of England will not be slow to follow. 
The cry is for practical statesmanship, for opening a free 
career to talent, for placing our resources in hands 
equal to the emergency. The Derby petitioners bold no 
extravagant or exaggerated language; they declare 
their confidence in the justice of the war, they express 
their humiliation and regret at the disasters which have 
occurred, they pray for a searching inquiry into their 
causes, and suggest remedies to the emergency 
which we have to meet. While Ministers are debating 
how ¢o fill up the most important offices with the least 
competent persona, and considering the claims of rank, of 
family, and of connexion—of everything except merit and 
capacity—while the friends of “ rising young statesmen” 
of the true breed are indefatigably soliciting their ad- 
vancement from office to office, the people of England, who 
care for none of these things, are gravely taking the 
matter into their serious consideration, and coming to 
conclusions but little favourable to the stability of the 
present. governing classes. We have been ready to 
allow place and patronage te be monopolised by a few 
great families. We have been content to live ia our own 
country, strangers to our own Government, excluded 
from the workings of our own institutions, but it was 
only on condition that our national pride should be re- 
speeted, and ourinterests and position in the great family 
of nations remain inviolate, This our aristocracy have 
failed to secure to us, and therefore the people of Eng- 
land will, we hope, demand, in no spirit of wild and 
theoretical levelling, in no spirit of hatred or animosity 
to any pertion of the community, but ia the spirit of 
practical reform of an urgent and intolerable grievance, 
that the system which excludes plebeian talent 
from high office shall henceforth be discontinued, 
and that inthe army, at the desk, and in the 
council, those men shall be called to the public 
service who are best able to serve the public. We 
wish all success to this movement. It has been our 
painful lot to witness more nearly than others and to ob- 
tain more ample information as to the manner in which 
this war has been conducted, and we do not hesitate to 
express the opinion that without an entire change of 
system, a substitution of youth avd energy for age and 
decrepitude,—unless some plan ean be hit upon by 
which merit shall be the only criterion in the filling up 
of civil and military offices,—without, in fact, a com- 
plete abandonment of the claims of wealih, of family, 
and of interest, in favour of that higher nobility which 
the hand of God has impressed on the forehead of every 
man of talent, it is vain for us to continue the present 
contest, and better to accept any conditions, however de- 
grading and however humiliating, since no degradation 
and no humiliation suffered at the hands of the enemy 
can exceed those which our own servitity and meanness 
have inflicted, and are about to inflict upon ourselves. 





A NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 

Inrsu life and death have been illustrated in a more 
than usually romantic manner in the Dublin Chan- 
cery Court. It will be observed that a distinguished 
member of our House of Peers, one of the burning 
and shining lights of our Governing Classes, figures 
rather prominently in this exciting drama—of 
murder, adultery, and fraud. 

The cause came on for hearing before the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland on the 24th of last month. It was a 
petition by John Stratford Handeock, the heir-at-law of 
his niece, Miss Honoria Handcock, who died on the 12th 
December, 1853, intestate. On ing to take p i 
of his property he found that certain deeda, executed by 
Honeria and her two elder sisters, who had pre-deceased 
her, certain judgments entered up by one of them, Jo- 
sephine, and certain charges created by her will, would 
have the effect of depriving him of the estates and vest- 
ing them in the respondent Delacour, a natural son of 
the mother of these young ladies, and a minor. The 
petition was that these deeds and other charges should 
be declared fraudulent and void, and be set aside. As 
the case is not without its lessons both im morals ‘and 
politics, we lay before our readers a short abstract of it 
taken from the opening statement of the petitioner's 
counsel, the Attorney-General. That statement is, in- 
deed, ex parte, but it has not been answered. 

Miss Eliza Josephine Kelly was “a great beauty, 
and also a very,ambitious and designing woman.” It 
appears that she, with the assistance of Lord Clanri- 
carde, formed the project of allyimg herself te Mr. 
Handeoek, a gentleman of considerable property in the 








A marriage was celebrated; the estates, after a life use, 
were settled on the children in tail, with a jointure of 
7002. a year for the widow. Mr. Hancock's friends 
were averse to the marriage, yet it took place, and three 
daughters were the issue. The sad history of these three 
unhappy girls is one unbroken tale of misery and perse- 
eution: told even in the cold language of the Chancery 
lawyer, it makes the blood run cold, 

From 1828 to 1840 there were no further children. In 
this latter year, in consequence of a suspicion of too 
great an intimacy between Lord Clanricarde and Mrs. 
Handcock, there was a separation, and Mr, Handcock 
went to France, In October of that year Mrs. Hand- 
cock was the guest of Lord Clanricarde at Portumna 
Castle. This fact seems, however, to have escaped the 
recollection of Lord Clanricarde, as his affidavit states 
that it was impossible for him to have seen Mrs. Hand- 
cock during that year, as he passed the winter in Russia. 
A deed of separation was executed in July, 1841, and in 
the same year, when Mrs. Handcock was on the conti- 
nent, and after she had been some time separated from 
her husband, she gave birth to an infant, the present 
respondent Delacour, but no one could say who was his 
father or when he was born. 

The Attorney-General thought it would be a rash at- 
tempt to conjecture who the father was, for it was a wise 
man that knew his own father, but people generally un- 
derstood who their mother was. (Laughter.) Lord 
Clanricarde in his affidavit said he could not state any- 
thing as to the birth or parentage of the minor respon- 
dent John Delacour, and that he never saw him until he 
was apparently about three or four years old, as he re- 
collects, and he positively says that Mrs. Handoock 
never stated or intimated to him who were the parents of 
John Delacour, The Attorney-General suggested that 
perhaps the lady thought it quite unnecessary to give 
the noble Marquis any information on that point. Mr. 
Handcock having gone to France, Lord Clanricarde and 
Mrs. Handcock also appeared there, and it seemed that 
Mr. Handcock endeavoured to conceal himself, for he 
appeared under the fictitious name of Captain Browne, 
not being anxious to see either Lord Clanricarde or Mrs. 
Handeock, 

In 1842 Handcock returned a dying man to England, 
and took up his abode in Michael’s-road, Brompton. 
There was reason to believe that when he first came 
there he was not auxious to renew intercourse with Lord 
Clanricarde or his wife. Lord Clanricarde, however, 
prevailed upon him to accept of his good offices. He 
reconciled the husband and father, a few days before his 
death in 1843, to his disearded wife and deserted chil- 
dren. P 

This would appear to be an act sufficient to give 
moral dignity te a commoner—but who can fail to be 
impressed with so touching and elevating a picture as 
that of a Samaritan in high life Had the story only 
ended there, who would not have gloried in this addi- 
tional illustration of “ Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride?” 
But Irish stories have a habit of running to too great 
lengths, and the pointing of the moral makes mere En- 
glishmen sigh for an unadorned tale. The sagacity of 
the Attorney-General led him to procure a diary which 
had been kept by the eldest daughter, Josephine, and 
which diary rather shakes our belief in the authenticity 
of the pretty Christian-like picture above. Hear the 
Attorney-General :— 

“A notice had been served on the respondent in this 
cause to produce a diary which the eldest daughter, Jo- 
sephine, appeared to have kept, and he (the Attorney- 
General) had examined it, and anything more touch- 
ing than the accounts so given by that young lady 
of the miserable seenes she then witnessed, he never 
heard. The father was in the custody of a spy in 
the pay of Mrs. Handcock, her object being to acquire 
the custody of those children and the control of their 
fortunes. 
will by which his brother-in-law was to have been in- 
trusted with the most delicate office of protecting his 
children, and this spy was placed about him, and, like 
persons in his condition, he endeavoured to betray the 
person he was employed to betray and the person who 
employed him, his object being to obtain a will for him- 
self. 
by Lord Clanricarde from day to day until his affections 
were aroused and weakened, and he was prevailed upon 








However, the daughier was brought to the father | 





It was known that Mr. Handcock had made a | 
| his opinions to remain unaffceted by anything thatmigt 


| Ocr readers have doubtless not forgotten this® 


| 


to add a codicil to his will in July, by which the un- | 


happy gentleman appointed the wife he had discarded 
the guardian of his three daughters, He was attended 
by Lord Clanricarde’s family physician, who was 
pledged to secrecy; his brother, therefore, had much 
difficulty in learning where he was, and arrived only 
after he had breathed his last. The clergyman who 
attended him describes it as a most frightful deathbed, 
In July, 1843, he died, In August the widow was ap- 
pointed guardian of the children, and Lord Clanricarde of 
the property. The widow had then 7002 a year jointure, 
but his lordship, the guardian of the property, made her 


an allowance of 1,500/. a-year; and the court, acting | pleasure, while her husband was tacitura, studious 
on the security of this nobleman of high rank, granted | particular in money matters, and, notwi 


her a mansion and demesne rent free, and 600/. to fur- 
nish it.” 
So the necessities and comforts of the three young 


| 


they resided in this mansion a more abj 

ai than those young ladies were roe ne 
remembered ever to have read of. He could not 
prehend that their early and premature deaths 
owing to the manner in which they were treated, and by 
trusted in God they were not so treated designedly 


perhaps he had as good a title—John de 
living in the house. Instead of being treated as them, 
happy daughters were, this adopted son was i 

every possible mauner ; and, indeed, it appeared jg the 
evidence that they (the daughters) were obliged tope, 
form even menial services for him; and it would Mey, 
that greater cruelty was never practised by 

wards his prisoners in the worst of times than this uw. 
natural mother displayed towards her daughters, 


cially when they thwarted this young adopted childg — 


hers.” In the mean time, too, the mother, it appears, 
taken to drinking; and this may, perhaps, ~ 
palliate the unnatural and Poathsome nature of her og, 
duct to her poor daughters. She accuses one 
of criminal conduct with her solicitor; saying, also, thy 
her person was offensive—that she was rottem: and tj 
account for the existence of young Delacour, she staty 
that he was the natural son of another daughter, by, 
French gentleman of high position. i 
In 1847, the daughters Mary Anne and Josephine ex. 
cuted disentailing deeds, the grantee in both being Lai 
Clanricarde. In 1849, Mary Anne, the eldest daughte, 





died, shortly after coming of age, leaving her mothe 
10,0007, The property then became vested in t} 
younger daughters, Josephine and Honoria, who a» 
cuted disentailing deeds in February, 1851, to lag 
Clanricarde. In that month Josephine’s end was» 
proaching. She made a will, which was drawn bylal 
Clanricarde, by which she left 10,0007. to her mothe, 
be paid on the marriage of her sister; and in theera 7 
of her sister dying without issue before her mother, by 
landed estate was to be sold, and the proceeds givens 
her mother absolutely. In June, 1851, Josephine dil 
and it was sworn that the exemplary mother manifted 
neither surprise nor regret, but looked upon it ate 
accomplishment of her most desired end. In 1863,th 
last daughter, Honoria, conveyed all her property it 
trust to Lord Clanricarde, subject to an appointment 
herself for life, and afterwards to her mother, her hen 
and assigns; but after the execution of these deeds & 
never had possession of them in reality or substance. b 
addition to these deeds, the mother obtained from k 
sick daughter, on the brink of the grave, a bond & 
4,0007. In the meantime the mother siekened hen 
and died before her daughter, in the latter part of 183) 
the daughter dying on the 12th of December of tht 
year, intestate. The mother, who complained: so mad 
of her poverty during life as to be obliged todenphe 
daughters the merest necessaries, leaves to her m 
Delacour 20,0002, and to Honoria 50/ 

Delacour claims the chief part of the Handcock & ~ 
tates under the various deeds, &c., executed byt 
daughters; the petitioner claims as heir-at-law® 
Honoria. The executors under the will of Josepha 
oppose: so does the brother of Mrs. Handcock. Jag 
ment was deferred in expectation of a compromise, a 
the compromise has been effected. ‘The deeds andl 
are to be caneelled ; the petitioner Handcock is tof 
the estates, and he is to pay 20,000. to the responiat 
Delacour, on his coming of age, and in the mean ti# 
four per cent. on that amount. Delacour is now @ 
fourteen years of age; and should he die before atti 
ing twenty-one, the petitioner will have the esti 
absolutely without payment. 

On the compromise being effected, the Losd Ci 
cellor said he had no hesitation in saying thatthe® 
rangement was for the benefit of the minor, and 
decision would have been far less favourable supposi d 
























have occurred. 


HOPE VERSUS AGUADO. 





markable case, which has been adjourned since lis 
December. The statement of Sir F. Theat 
for the plaintiff will be remembered; how 
and Mrs. Hope were separated, and adultery 
subsequently discovered between Mrs, Hope 
the Count Aguado; how they bathed togel® 
dreve together, managed to live in the a 
hotels, and to have their rooms comm 
This week the case was concluded, After vat 
witnesses had been examined in corroborationd’® 
F, Thesiger’s opening statement, the — 
General replied for the defendant. He said:— 
It was quite true as had been stated, that h 
Mrs. Hope were not of congenial minds or taste 
lady was handsome, gay, extravagant, fond of cess 


immense wealth, excessively penurious. Under 
circumstances, after living in England for someses 
the plaintiff thought proper to throw his wil 
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society in Paris, into which he himself was not prepared 
to follow her. The French pleasures and extravagant 
habits led to bitterness and exasperation, and by the year 
1845: these feelings had become aggravated, Sir F. 
“Thesiger referred all this to Mrs. Hope's acquaintance 
with the count Aguado; but that acquaintance did net 
commence till the year 1846. At that time, indeed, the 
Count was a mere boy. He was only about twenty years 
of age, while Mrs. Hope was twenty-nine or thirty. It 
was absurd to suppose that a young man OF that age 
would become the seducer of a woman of thirty whose 
affections were fixed on her husband, though it was quite 
possible that he might excite the passions of a woman 
whose affections were already alienated. The disunion of 
the parties went on increasing, until, in the year 1853, it 
was found that they could no longer live together. 
They had not lived as man and wife since the year 1846, 
but that was not Mrs. Hope's act, but arose from the 
re tations of a physician, who declared that 
“another confinement would endanger her life. In her 
affidavit Mrs. Hope said, that afterwards Mr. Hope 
followed his own course, that he sought his plea- 
sures elsewhere, and she charged him with adultery 
and cruel conduct. Those charges Mr. Hope repelled, 
denying that he had ever assaulted his wife, except on 
one occasion, when he boxed her ears with his open 
hand. He charged his wife with extreme violence of 
temper, and constantly using the most irritating and 
abusive language to him. He also deseribed her extra- 
vagance in dress, and her being addicted to gambling, 
and spending too much money in lace, baby linen, &e. 
He said she.was quite unfit, mentally and morally, to 


bave the care of the children, having on more than one | 


occasion threatened to commit suicide. The aflidavit 
disclosed a most pitiable state of domestic misery, the 
only redeeming feature of which was that the daughter 
was described as rushing in to part her parents, and so 
receiving the blows which were not intended for her. 

Here some discussion arose as to the real question to 
be tried by the jury, and it was ultimately agreed that 
it was not to be one of damages, but as to the fact of 
adultery hawing taken place. 

The Attorney-General then besought the jury not to 
give credit to the extraordinary and incredible stories 
which have been told by the witnesses from Havre. 
‘That evidence would be shown to be an entire -fabrica- 
tion. The Count did not oceupy the room which had 


been stated, and this would be distinctly proved by the | 
proprietor of the hotel and by the Count’s brother. A wit- | 


ness (Young) had told a story about Mrs. Hope's going 
to visit the Count in the Rue de Monceaux. In that he 
was confirmed by the driver of the brougham. But it 
would be clearly proved that the Count never had any 
apartments at all in that street. With respect to the 
alleged visits of the defendant and Mrs Hope to No. 20, 
* Rue Labordére, the Count had never been there in his 
life; but the house had been taken by the defendant's 
brother, the Viscount, whom the witnesses had mistaken 
for the defendant. It was a remarkable fact, that all 
the time the defendant was staying at Folkestone, among 
English witnesses, not one single act of impropriety was 
spoken to as having been witnessed. He was never at 
Mrs. Hope’s by night ; he never slept there, and they were 
never discovered in any suspicious circumstances. That 
there wasintimacy there could be no doubt. But there was 
not one fact from beginning to end which showed that an 
adulterous intercourse had taken place at Folkestone, 
As to what took place at the Reigate station, while Mrs. 
Hope was on a visit at Deep Deene in September, 1848, 
if that transaction had ever taken place, it must have 
been in September or October, 1848; but he would 
show that in August the Count went on a tour to Italy, 
and it was impossible that there could be any truth 
whatever in the evidence which had been given by the 
witness How. That brought him to what was alleg d 


to have taken place at Frascati’s Hotel, at Havre, in 


1849, where the chambermaid asserted she saw Mrs. 
Hope one night go into No. 104, the room of Count 
Aguado. 
of Count Aguado, but of his brother, the Viscount, who 
would prove the utter falsity of the whole story As to 
the account of what was alleged to have taken place at 
the Rue Labordére, that rested chiefiy on the evidence of 
Talandie. Who was Talandie? A man who had been 
discharged from his service by Count Aguado; a man 
who had been imprisoned for an assault on his previous 
master; to whom the Count Aguado had refused to give 
a character, and who had threatened to pay him out for 
it, but whom Mr. Hope had now taken into his service. 
Talandie further spoke to driving Mrs. Hope from 
day to day to the Count’s lodgings in Paris; but that 
Statentent was altogether incredible and improbable. For 
how could it be imagined that the Count would discharge 
with igapminy a servant who would be able to prove 
the partieulars of an intercourse which the Count had 
Up to that time taken every pains to conceal? 
As to the story of the Count and Mrs. Hope swimming 
together in the sea at Havre, and coming out hand in 
hand, that would be shown to be physically impossible 
n account of the diyision which separated the bathing 
Place of the women from that of the men. It would be 
shown that there was a sentinel st itioned on the spot to 
= any such improprieties, which, if it had occurred, 

ould have been at once resented by every father and 
husband in the hotet. : ‘ 


The fact was that that room was not the room | 


It was scarcely credible that a ' 


woman who had been advised by her physician to dis- 
continue all intereourse with her husband, lest it should 
lead to consequences fatal to her health, and even to her 
life, would allow an adulterous intercourse with the 
Count, under cireumstances which were Sure to lead to 
detection. It was possible that he might not be able to 
answer every fact in this case, but, if he showed that in 
many and essential particulars it rested on hollow and 
untrustworty evidence, it was not presuming too much 
to call upon the jury to conclude as to the rest in favour 
of the defendant, especially when it was seen that the 
witnesses by whom the case was sought to be established 
were still retained in the service of the plaintiff, with a 
knowledge of the infamous conduct of which they had 
been guilty. 
Various witnesses for the defence were then examined 
by Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, after which 
Lord Campbell summed up the evidence. His Lord- 
ship began his observations by remarking that it was a 
reproach to our jurisprudence that adultery was not re- 
garded as a crime, but only as an injury to be compen- 
sated by damages. He agreed in the opinion that 
adultery was a great crime, and ought to be treated as a 
crime, and not to be made the subject of civil action, 
The present state of our law upon this subject was looked 
upon by foreigners as a disgrace and a reproach to us. He 
had been obliged to confess that such was the state of our 
law, and to blush for it. A person who now wished the 
bond of marriage to be dissolved was compelled in the first 
instance to bring an action in a court of law, for by a 
standing order of the House of Lords no bill for the disso- 
lution of a marriage was allowed to pass until an 
action had been brought and damages recovered, 
His observations would be very few, nor should he con- 
sider it necessary in this ease to read over the whole of 
the evidence. He would, however, draw their attention 
to the several cases in which it was said there was 
evidence from which they might infer that the fact of 
adultery had been committed. There was, first, the case 
at Havre, in the year 1846, when the defendant, after 
| having possessed himself of Mrs. Hope, was seen toying 
with her, and putting his arms round her waist, &e., in 
a manner that was highly improbable. On the other 
hand, there was a contradiction as to the number of 
| the apartment which he was said to have oceupied. The 
| plaintiff's witnesses said it was No. 122, whereas the 
| proprietor of the hotel and others agreed that that apart- 
ment was not oceupied by the Count Aguado, but by 
another person. Then there was the evidence of the 
| bathing, which was not contradicted by the baigneuse, 
who had been called, for it appeared that Mrs. Hope had 
learnt to swim in the year 1846; and her skill 
in that art might have so far improved as to have 
| enabled her to swim in the sea in the year 1850. 
The more important facts of the case were what fol- 
| lowed:—The first was, what was spoken to by Anne 
Rowse. She appeared to be a very decent woman, and 
nothing was extracted to shake her testimony. The 
witness said Mrs. Hope resorted to some contrivances, 
She, in the first place, asked her husband to go and take 
awalk. She sent the children out, and cautioned her, 
Anne Rouse, not to come into her room again till the 
bell rang. Count Aguado was seen on that occasion to 
eome up into her bedroom. Now, he (Lord Campbell) 





and he could not believe that that could be innocently 
done in any part of the world. It was then proved that 
Mr. Hope went to his estate in Holland, and that Mrs. 


| Hope sent over to Boulogne to the Count in a clandes- | 


| tine manner. The Count came over, and remained at 
| Folkestone during Mr. Hope's absence. A pianoforte 
was brought, and removed the day before Mr. Hope's 
return. These circumstances seemed to show concert 
between Mrs. Hope and Count Aguado. 
the object of that concert if it was not to carry on an 
illicit intercourse ? 
indecency between the parties at Folkestone ; but that was 
not necessary, if the jury believed that they had acted in 
concert with a view to criminal intercourse. If the jury 
believed the witness How, it seemed clear that an act of 


adultery had been committed at Reigate. But strong evi- | world 
| porid, 


| Secretary, he felt the full weight of the responsibility 


dence had been brought forward to shake that testimony. 
How appeared to be a respectable and sincere witness. 
He stated that, while at Deepdene, Mrs. Hope gave him 


a letter addressed to the Count Aguado, to be delivered | 


to a gentleman, whom he was to see at the Reigate 
station. He said he met a gentleman there, to whom 
he gave the letter; that he received an answer written 
in pencil, which he gave to Mrs. Hope. He said he went 
to see a friend in a room at the hotel on another day, 


and that he there saw a lady and gentleman sitting on a | 


| the reverse of what they ought to be, These times had 
| gone by, and they had seen by experience that there 


sofa; that Mrs. Hope was the lady, and the gentleman 
was the gentlemaa who received the letter addressed to 
the Count Aguado; and that at that time the gentleman 
had his arm round Mrs. Hope’s waist. If the jury 
believed that, it was certainly strong evidence that 
an adulterous intercourse had taken place. But, on 
the other hand there was strong evidence that this 
was impossible, for several witnesses were called to show 
that on the 31st of July the Count went to Italy, and 
did not return till the month of November. He now 
came to the only remaining case—that at Folkestone 
in June, 1851. That was a matter entirely for the 
jury. If they believed the witnesses called for the 
plaintiff, there could be no doubt about the case. 








|} troops in masses was required, 
| present state of affairs, lie said: — 


What could be | 4 ; 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 


It was not said that any one saw any | 


| Lewis has been elected in the place of his father, 


‘5 
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There were four witnesses who showed there was concert 
between Mrs. Hope and Count Aguado. They stated 
that on the evening of the 5th of June, 1851, Mrs. Hi 
arrived at Folkestone, and engaged the rooms Nos, 58 
and 59,.one for herself and the other for a friend. 
Afterwards the Count Aguado came. He was told that 
No. 58 was taken by Mrs. Hope for a friend, and he at 
once took it. Those two rooms ‘by 
double doors ; and, if the witnesses were to be believed, 
a piece of the door was broken off, and the door opened, 
so that an opportunity was given, and probably taken. 
If the jury believed that evidence they were at liberty 
to infer that adultery was committed because an op- 
portunity for it was thus procured. That was on 
the 5th of June, 1851. There had been rough wea- 
ther; but on the morning of the 9th of June the 
called the Count. He then found the door was still 
open which led from No. 58 to No. 59, and ‘he said he 
saw the Count in his undress, and the lady in her un- 
dress. He (Lord Campbell) must say that the contra- 
diction in this part of the case was very feeble, With 
these observations, he (Lord Campbell) would leave the 
case in the hands of the jury, begging them net te give 
more weight to them than they thought they deserved. 
With respect to the amount ef damages, in case they 
should find for the plaintiff, he thought they ought not 
to be large, because if the plaintiff's case was true, the 
defendant could not be considered as a seducer, and the 
plaintiff's loss was but very slight. 

The jury, in less than half a minute, found a verdict 
for the plaigsiff. 

It was then left to his Lorship te say what should be 
the amount of damages, and his Lordship fixed them at 
2002. 





ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 
Tiverton.—Lord Palmerston has been re-elected 
without opposition; and in consideration of his im- 
portint services being required in town the eleetors 
dispensed with his lordship’s presence on the ocea- 
sion. In his address to the electors, Lord Palmer- 
ston said:— 

“This country has been compelléd to engage in war 
for objects which the judgment of the nation has declared 
to be of sufficient magnitude and importance to render 
necessary the exertions and sacrifices which that war 
may require. We are contending against a powerful 
adversary, but we are contending in concert with a 
powerful and faithful ally; and I confidently hope that 
the spirit and energy of the British people will triumph 
over all difficulties, and that by vigorous exertions in 
war we shall attain that end which is the object of all 
just war—a safe and honourable peace.” 

Sourn Wirts.—Mr, Sidney Herbert has been re- 
elected without opposition. In returning thanks to 
the electors, he apologised for so often troubling 
them; and, adverting to the conditjon of the army, 
he said he thought that much of the blame should 
be laid elsewhere than on those who had the 
management in the Crimea. He also repeated his 
former remark, that the defect of the British army 


| was, that it was only a collection of regiments. 


| Those regiments, however, were thorough masters 
did not think that continental manners authorised that; | 4 : - ni ug 


of their duty, but a knowledge of the working of 
Respecting the 


Let them recollect that if peace was to be obtained— 
and the object of the war was peace, for it was to get 
rid of the difficulties that existed previous to the war— 
the object of the war being thus peace, it was the duty 
of those who were most anxious for peace to contribute 
most readily their energies and assistance towards the 
They looked to the 
termination of the war in peace—when, it was impos- 
sible for man to say, They were aware that the Go- 
vernment had deputed one of the most eminent statesmen 
of the day to proceed to the Continent to, negotiate—if 
negotiation could be fairly conducted—for peace, which 
might be honourable to England, and durable to the 
Regarding his new appointment as Colonial 


that deyolyed upon him in undertaking an offiee of so 
much importance, but he was glad to say that his 
anxiety, under the circumstances, was much diminished 
by the measures of his predecessors, who had fostered 
and encouraged the growth of self-government in the 
colonies, in opposition to the arbitrary system whieh 
had once prevailed, which had been met by apger and 
resistance, until the relations of parent and child were 


were persons in our eolonies who appreciated the respon- 
sibilities and were equal to the duties. of self-govern- 
ment—a principle which was at once. the best preserya- 
tive of order and liberty. 

During the honourable gentleman's speech he was 
much interrupted by cries of “ Who sent green 
coffee?” “ Why spare Odessa?” &c, 

Rapyonsuine Bunous.— Sir George Cornwall 
In 
his address, Sir George said:— 

“T wish to see a cessation of that inordinate and 
senseless desire which has been sometimes expressed of 
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last four years, was 186,684,038 dols., divided thus: 


152 


late—almost usurping the functions of Providence—that 

















we should go in almost all parts of the world to redress 
wrong and to see that right is done. I think we should 
confine ourselves to those legitimate international rights 
which a moderate army and a moderate military power 
will enable us to command.” 

Winpsor.—On the resignation of Lord Charles 
Wellesley, Mr. Samson Ricardo and Mr. Hope issued 
addresses. A very sharp contest was expected, but 





in 1151, 34,492,000 dols.; in 1852, 45,779,000 dols. ; 
in 1853, 54,906,956 dols. ; and in 1854, 51,506,132 dols. 
This shows a decrease in the present year of 3,400,821 
dols. from 1853, but which is accounted for by the 
drought of this winter. These amounts, however, give 
but a very imperfect return of the gold which really left 
the country, as great quantities are carried away by 
passengers leaving by every steamer vid Panama and 





at the last moment Mr. Hope withdrew, and Mr. | Nicaragua, while considerable sums are also taken by 
Ricardo was returned without opposition. In re- passengers and remitted, for the purposes of commerce, 
turning thanks to the electors, he said that he was | by the masters of sailing vessels destined for the various 
in favour of any measures for educating the people, | countries on the Pacitic coast, for the islands in the 
and would do all in his power to improve their con- | Pacific, and for China, and other countries, which it is 
dition. He would support the new Ministry, be- | not necessary to manifest. Nor do the amounts “ mani- 
lieving they would do all they could to alleviate the | fested” by any means indicate the production of the 
sufferings of our troops, and to bring about an | mines. ‘To ascertain this latter fact, we must add to 





honourable peace. | 





CANADA, 

Tue late accounts from Canada say that the new 
Governor, Sir Edmund Head, is likely to become very 
popular. Parliament will meet on the 23rd. The 
Canadian sympathy for the Allies is strong, every 
steamer’s news being anxiously looked for. Sub- 
scriptions to the Patriotic Fund continue to flow in 
from all parts of the country. Meetings are held 
everywhere for the purpose. Toronto and Hamilton 
have voted each 1000/. Quebec has subscribed 6001, 
and other places in like proportion. ‘The pro-Russian 
feeling in the United-States continuesato excite in- 
dignation in Canada. 





INDIA. 
Tue Overland Mail brings us more than usually 
exciting intelligence from the East. The Bombay 
Times thus sums up recent news :— 

“Our Indian annals for the past fifteen days have not 
been without their interest. A battle has been fought 
at Bunder Abbas between the Arabs and the Persians, in 
which the latter were successful. A Persian force of 
12,000 horsemen, with six guns and two mortars, 
appeared before Bunder Abbas in the beginning of 
December, and shelled the place for two days and 
nights; on the third day the garrison, consisting of 
1700 men, met the Persians at the gates, and an engage- 
ment took place which lasted for several hours. The 
Arab force, overpowered by numbers, took to their boats 
and fled to the man-of-war belonging to the Imaum of 
Muscat. The Arabs lost in killed and wounded about 
1400, whilst the Persians lost about 4000. The Arabs 
were commanded by the eldest son of the Imaum. He 
is determined to hazard another battle before giving up 
Bunder Abbas to the Persians. The Imaum is said to 
be mustering a large force, which he will command in 
person ; so that we may shortly expect to hear of another 
engagemert. 

“Our little fleet in the Persian Gulf has had some 
employment against an Arab piratical chief, with two 
thousand followers. The account of the affair, as given 
by a contemporary, is as follows: —The attack was made 
in 12 boats, containing an armament of about 300 men | 
and boys, eight guns—two twelve and six three-pounders | 
—and one rocket boat. The Arabs fought well, and | 
several of the seamen were wounded, but none of them 
severely. The water was very shallow and several of 
of the heavier boats were aground during the whole time | 
of the action. After having been shelled and well 
peppered with canister shot, the chief. sent a flag of | 
truce, with an intimation that he would deliver up the | 
bungalow, which was immediately burned upon the spot. | 





The pirates must have sustained a loss of upwards of | aay a p 
100 killed and wounded. The expedition seems to have | “lly, the ‘ squaring,’ as it is called, is so managed as 
been well planned, and admirably executed ; not asingle , 


life having been lost. 
“The latest news from Burmah is to the 28th Decem- 
ber and is unimportant. The Burmese ambassadors have 


returned to Rangoon. At their final interview with the | 


Governor-General they revealed their real object in 


coming ; they had been sent to seek restitution of the | 
Lord | others are talked of. 


whole of the captured Provinces in Burmah. 
Dalhousie told them they would obtain nothing. 

“The communication by electric telegraph is now 
complete between the three presidencies, the North-West 
Provinces, and Lahore. The lines between Bombay and 
Madras were joined (by moonlight) near Belgaum on the 
night of the 31st of December, and the communication 
between the two presidencies completed on the first day 
of the year. 

“There have been meetings in all three presidencies 
in aid of the Patriotic Fund. By the latest accounts the 
subscriptions to the fund amounted in the city of Cal- 
cutta to 70,000r., in the city of Madras to 30,000r., and 
in the city of Bombay to 65,000r. These figures re- 
present pretty fairly the comparative intelligence, wealth, 
and influence of the three presidential cities.” 





CALIFORNIA. 
News from California generally means the state of 
the Gold Diggings. By the arrival of the last mail, 
we hear that though the amount of gold is estimated 
at rather less than usual, the difference is immaterial. 


The amount of gold exported, as “ manifested” in the 


| to Mexico by land, as well as that coined in San Fran- 


the account the gold taken away by the miners returning 


cisco, that used in the manufacture of jewellery, &c., and 
the amounts in circulation and hoarded in the mines, and 
throughout the country generally. These latter amounts 
exceed the amount exported as, “‘ manifested.” But the 
population of miners engaged in extracting gold, and a 
computation of their earnings, afford the most reliable 
data from which to form an estimate of the production. 
The number of miners is ascertained to be about 100,000. 
Taking them at this number, and allowing that each 
miner extracts three dollars a day—a moderate estimate 
—the aggregate amount of gold extracted in the year 
(counting working days only) would exceed 93,000,000 
dols., and persons competent to form an opinion estimate 
this year’s production at 100,000,000 dols. 

A striking evidence of the rapid growth of San Fran- 
cisco is afforded by the large number of vessels owned 
and registered at this port. These amount in number 
to 631, having a tonnage 63,423, while there are in 
addition 23 steamers of an aggregate tonnage of 23,566, 
belonging to other ports, engaged in the trade of the 
place. Altogether there are 80 steamers engaged in the 
traffic and in the passenger trade of the port of San 
Francisco. This is ‘‘ going ahead” in four years. 

California is this year visited by one of its periodical 
droughts, which has continued so long as to be called a 
“water famine.” The want of rain is seriously felt by 
all classes. The miners are in many cases idle and poor. 
The farmers have not been able to plough or sow, as 
they cannot “break” the ground until after the first 
winter rains; and merchants, tradesmen, mechanics, and 
labourers, all suffer from the stagnation caused by the 
short supply of gold. 





SIR CHARLES HOFHAM’S POLICY. 
From the correspondent of the Times at Melbourne, 
we are treated to an insight into the internal economy 
of the colony, and the steps taken by the new Go- 
vernor, who appears to be most desirous of qualifying 
himself for the high office to which he has been 
called. It is already well known that his activity 
has already resulted in some unpopularity. 

“ Sir Charles Hotham is proceeding to institute exten- 
sive inquiries into the details of the administration of 
every branch of the Government. No one doubts that 
there has been laxity and abuse of every kind in every 
quarter, and when that is the case, public opinion very 
often takes an exaggerated view of the evil. There has 
no doubt been a good deal of what is called ‘jobbing ;’ 
first ‘opinion, and then rumours, have converted this 
into something far worse. The case of one magistrate 
charged with accepting a bribe from a person desirous 
of obtaining a public-house license, is now under inves- 
tigation. He must be a clumsy practitioner, for, gene- 


to elude full exposure. 

“The method adopted by Sir C. Hotham for the pro- 
secution of these inquiries is to issue a commission to 
inquire and report, similar to commissions of a like 
nature issued in England. Thus, we have had a Fi- 
nance Commission, and have now a Police Commission, 
a Goldfields Commission, a Squatting Commission, and 
These commissions are unpaid. 
In most cases they are composed of Government officers 
in whom the public have confidence, with one person 
wholly independent of the Government. The officers of 
the Government, especially those who are connected 
with the department suspected of laxity or jobbery, do 
not half like these boards, and in some cases very pal- 
pable attempts are made to thwart them. They have, 
however, the support of the head of the executive, who 
seems disposed to give them all the powers they require, 
and the public will aid them, because it is perceived that 

they may be instruments of good.” 
From the same source we derive some information 
relative to the wool-trade. 

“There was a general impression two years ago that 
the attractions of the gold-fields would deprive the 
wool-growers of labour to an extent to cause a very 
considerable decrease in the production of wool. This 
fear has not been realized, for the quantity exported 
has increased from 21,765,104Ib. in 1853, to 22,598, 688]b. 
in 1854. I think it not unlikely, however, that wool 
is now shipped in not quite such clean condition, and 


[Sarurpay, 





LOUIS NAPOLEON’S VICTIMS AT 
CAYENNE. 


temporary, the Morning Chronicle, 
ties is that sovereign whom Lord Derby 
described with emphatic adulation as “ 


this is not a question of political feeling, but of 
justice and humanity. 


of Imperial France in January, 1852. 
(To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle.) 


feel it my duty to make as public as possible, 


from France, the absence of control and the sense 
punity may goad into all sorts of violence, is not 


concerned in being apprised of the facts, as below 


to shame by such shocking deeds ? 


complaints at least examined. 


cians, farmers, journalists, scholars. 
“TO THE CITIZEN LOUIS BLANC. 


2000 leagues from our own country, in a colony 
French. 


sky. 


rigour. 
victs, with the letters T. F., and the very word ‘ 
slave’ is written in capitals on the upper-leather 
shoes. 


“ Like galley-slaves they have been compelled to at 
their hair; and when they go to mass it is their degra 
ing duty to give the military salute to the gaoler befor 


whom they defile 


most dangerous labours. 
watched by des gardes-chiourmes, a barbarous set 
who are as sharp upon them as can be imagined. 
lived on metuel and couac, which was the diet 


blacks before the abolition of slavery. 


kept back. 


have no other cemetery than the sea. 
“Dungeon, chains, and protracted fasting” 
mildest punishment inflicted, under the most 
pretext, upon the unfortunate men. 
“Tf one of them ventures to remonstrate 


improvement for which we are indebted to 


sufferer is tied to a stake, with thick ropes 








not generally so well prepared for exportation as it used 
to be.” 


arms, legs, neck, belly, and breast; the duration 
a corporal punishment being four hours a day, 


Tue following letter, which, to its honour, our eo. 


has lished, 
finds a natural place in our columns. We beg a 
readers not to forget that the author of these atrogj. 


recently 


man.” M. Louis Blanc says with strict truth, 


We may remind our reader 
that these tortured victims are men who have neyey 
so much as been accused of any crime, who 
never been tried by any court, nor even prosecuted by 
any form of law. But they are men whose 
were wanting to complete the astonishing unanimity 


S1r,—Every one knows that there are in Guiana, 
great number of Frenchmen who were transported some 
years since, not in consequence of any lawful judgment, 
but by the mere impulse of political passions, on account 
of their enemies having got the mastery through force, 
It so happens that four of them have lately succeeded 
in making their escape from Cayenne, and three haye 
just reached England, amidst numberless dangers. The 
account they give of the distress of our poor countrymen 
at the Isle St. Joseph is really heart-rending. The con- 
tents of the following letter, which I am desired, and 


concur with the verbal statements I have received, and, 
I hope, will not be found unworthy of insertion in you 
hospitable columns, even at a time when public attention 
is engrossed by events of such momentous importance, 

Whether the French Government are aware or not of 
the gratuitous acts of barbarity committed in their nam 
by agents whom, at a distance of about 6000 milg 


of im- 
for me 


to decide; but in the latter supposition, who can be mor 


stated, 


than those whose character and power would be brought 


I therefore apply to you, sir, with confidence—th 
liberty of the Englixh press remaining the only possible 
chance for the oppressed to have the justice of their 


It should be borne in mind that the transportisk 
Cayenne are political victims, belonging to all classes of 
society —artists, tradesmen, workmen, barristers, physi- 


‘“‘Citizen—In the name of the republican martyrs of 
1848, I, as one of the proscribed in French Guiana, call 
upon you to lay before the civilised world the unworthy 
treatment to which we are submitted, at a distance of 


called 


“Without any regard to the laws of civilisation, it 
the nineteenth century, men who have committed m 
other crime than to be conquered, after taking up amu 
for the defence of their rights, are penned on a rock it 
Southern America, and used more cruelly than the 
blacks during their period of slavery, under a burniag 


“« Side by side with the most vile criminals, they hart 
been subjected to forced labours (travaux jorcés). Tht 
regulation of the galleys are applied to them in all thet 
They wear the old clothes of the deceased car 


ort 


“ Like galley-slaves, they are bent eight hours a da 
without any kind of remuneration, on the hardest a 
In the dockyards, after tH 
manner of those in galleys, they are conducted 


of met 


“ Their food is that allowed to galley-slaves. Fort 
first months of their sojourn here they have excl 


of th 


“The money sent out to them by their families is 


“ Starvation being added to sorrow, and the influes 
of a deadly climate to ill-treatment, five-and-thitf 
bodies, out of 200 men, have been, in a few months, a 
as prey to sharks ; for in the Isle St. Joseph the prisom@ 


are ti 
flimy 


against 


boundless insolence of their subaltern tyrants, Wo 
him! He is immediately put to the rack. This 8 # 
M. de Bae 


nard, a captain in the navy, Governor of Guiana 


around bs 


of sud 
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d a fortnight at t d it is in 
least, and a fortnight at most; an 
ponte of pam addressed to M. de Bonnard 
himself by the prisoners that he has ordered this new 
mode of disciplinary chastisement 3 ; 

« The same gentleman, by an ordinance issued on the 
29th August, 1848, empowered every inferior officer to 
murder on the spot any prisoner acting in disobedience 
of the order (qui violerait la consigne). : 

“The money, the trunks, the property of every kind 
belonging to the victims who have died in the hospital, 
have been conveyed away by the agents of the Admi- 
nistration, the all-powerful direction of which is in the 
hands of M. de la Richerie, a lieutenans in the navy, 
under the derisive control of the governor. 

“ For one-half of the past year, two-thirds of the pri- 
soners were constrained to work in rags and barefooted. 

“ At present all of them may be said to be actually 
starving, and while their gaolers and their tormentors 
benefit by their tilling, embanking, building, they are 
left without remuneration, and almost without food. 

“Incomplete as it is, we address this sketch of the 
awful position under which the French exiles in Guiana 
are labouring, to every honest man. 

“ Tassitiez, a political prisoner, transported in 
June, 1848, and who has now been working 
for fourteen months, like many others among 
his fellow-sufferers, under a chain forty 
poundsin weight, with a cannon-ball at the 
end of it. 

“ St. Joseph (Island of Despair), October, 1854.” 


Thus are the unfortunate people writhing and gasping 
for life on a distant lonely rock, surrounded by the sea, 
far, very far, from their families and friends. It lies in 
your power, sir, to assist them, by divulging their 
sufferings as you have done those of the English soldiers 
in the Crimea. The transportés de Cayenne are, so to 
speak, buried alive ; it depends upon you that the shriek 
they utter should be heard in the world of the living. 
The insertion of these lines is a favour which I earnestly 
request, not as a republican, not even as a Frenchman, 
but as aman.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

London, February 14. Louis Buanc. 





MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Lorp Joun Russett, who is appointed British 
Envoy at the Vienna Conference, will be unable to 
leave town for some days, on account of severe in- 
disposition. He will be accompanied by Mr. Ham- 
mond and other gentlemen from the Foreign-office. 

The Right Hon. Henry Fitzroy resigns the office 
of Under Secretary for the Home Department, the 
duties of which he has so creditably discharged 
during the last two years. 

Mr. Frederick Peel has been translated from the 
Under Secretaryship for the Colonies to that of the 
War Department. No appointment in his place has 
been yet made. 

Mr. Monsell has resigned his office at the Board of 
Ordnance, solely from private and personal reasons. 

We understand that the changes about to take 
place in the War Department will have the effect of 
causing considerable alterations in the Ordnance, 
involving the abolition of some of the higher offices. 
Pending this arrangement, it is not probable that 
the Clerkship of the Ordnance, vacated by Mr. 
Monsell, will be filled up. 

Sir Francis Baring has been appointed to the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, in suc- 
cession to Lord Granville. ‘The Secretaryship to the 
Board of Control is not yet filled up, Lord Goderich 
having declined the office. 





OUR CIVILISATION. 

Wire Beatixc.—There is a falling off in this depart- 
ment of cheap luxuries. 
we have present curious particulars. Minnie Prenelle 
was murderously and cowardly assaulted by her 
husband, a seaman, who was acc r 
the full term, six months. But the wife, 
was horrified at the sentence, 
Magistrate's decision. She begged to see her husband 
once more before he went to prison, but she was recom- 
mended to leave him to himself. 
and wringing her hands. 

In another case, Mrs. Dalby, the wife of a boot- 
maker in Fleet-street, complained that her husband had 
turned her out of doors, and recommended her to get her 
living by prostitution. She wished to recover her furni- 
ture, but was much astonished to learn that what was 
hers was her husband's, d what was her husband's 
was his own. 
ed him to inquire if the husband had assaulted her? 
Oh, yes! He had frequently dragged her down stairs, 
and soon. A summons was then issued. 


She left court, sobbing | has left a wife and child, and, it is easily inferred, 


Suddenly the sagacity of the magistrate | 


tried to get in. He prevented her, when she struck him 
violently on the back of the head, and said murder 
would be committed. She also threw the jugs about 
the room, and tore up the bed-clothes. He prevented 
her from further injuring him, and obtained a summons 
against her to have her bound over to keep the peace ; 
she, however, took no notice of that, and the present 
warrant was issued. That morning the officer found 
her in a brothel in the Waterloo-road, where she at- 
tempted to escape by the roof. After some examination, 
the prepossessing lady admitted to having given “a slap 
on the face.” The magistrate settled the matter by 
taking her brother's bail for good behaviour for three 
months. This unfortunate pairare highly “ respectable.” 

DisTURBANCE AT A THEATRE.—At the City of London 
Theatre a “row” arose in the pit. A policeman inter- 
fered, when he was i diately mobbed, and almost 
killed. The gallantry of a brother constable saved him, 
and with a great deal of assistance John Simmonds, a 
middle-aged man, was taken into custody. The penalties 
amounted to 5/., or six months in the House of Cor- 
rection. 

Turee Assauits.—Richard Hewitt was creating a 
disturbance in a public-house. The landlady desired 
him to leave, when the usual scene occurred. He tore 
her face with his nails, and performed the feat of 
encircling her head in his left arm, while he struck her 
with his right. This is pugilistically known as “ getting 
the nob in chancery, and fibbing.” The landlady’s son, 
who interfered, was savagely used, and a policeman had 
his finger bitten through. This ruffian will be kept to 
hard labour for three months. 

CrvuELTY To A Donkey.—Some officers of the Society 
for the prevention of Cruelty to Animals saw James 
Coldrake driving a donkey-cart. The vehicle was 
heavily laden with linen, which had been brought from 
a laundress’s, and defendant, who was standing on one 
of the shafts, belaboured the poor animal with all his 
might with a long and heavy stick upon the ribs. The 
donkey writhed and reeled to and fro under the infliction 
of the blows, and on the officers stopping it and remon- 
strating with defendant upon his cruelty, he replied, 
““What I did to him wouldn’t have hurt him, for he’s 
got such a lot of hair.” He was then asked if he thought 
that a donkey had no feeling, and his answer was, “I 
don’t think it has.” 

Mr. Long ordered defendant to pay 10s. and costs, and 
told him that, if brought up again for a similar act of 
cruelty, the full penalty would be inflicted. 

Defendant—I won't pay the money. 

Mr. Long—Then you will be imprisoned for seven 
days. 

Defendant—Very well, sir, I'll serve my time. 

KinG, THE THIEF-TRAINER.—Charles King, the plain 
clothes Inspector, has been again examined. It was 
proved that on one occasion, King knocked at a door 
somewhere in the Hampstead-road, this being merely a 
pretence in case of his being known to passing policemen. 
His inquiries apparently led to some altercation, but the 
scene ended by his applying the most offensive epithets 
to the woman who answered his knock. She followed 
him, but two policemen to whom she applied refused to 
interfere, because he was an inspector. It was their 
duty to report the matter. One case was investigated, 
in which it was proved that King was possessed of a 
stolen gold ring, and on this charge he was committed. 
There will, however, be a further police-examination 
before the trial. 








FALL OF A HOUSE AND LOSS OF LIFE AT 
ISLINGTON. 

Own Sunday last a severe accident occurred in the 

Lower-road Islington. A house fell down, causing 

the deaths of seven people. A dreadful noise was 





heard, but nothing could be seen for the dense smoke. 


| On this clearing off, a man, with his wife and two 


However, the two cases which children, 


| 





_ Hosnaxp Beatinc.—“ A fashionably-dressed female, 
of rather prepossessing appearance,” named Lydia Boyes, | 

been charged by her husband with violently as- | 
saulting him. He had been married to the defendant | 

n years, but latterly she had become very dissi- 
pated and connected with comr 
left his house sey: 
tion. On t 
in his bed 


eral nights for the purpose of prostitu- 


| and, notwithstanding this drain from the corps, it now 
mon prostitutes, having | commands about 600 bayonets. 


he morning of Tuesday the 6th inst. he was| volunteers. 90 men have velunteered to the line. Few 
alone, when his wife came to the bed-side and | militia regiments have given so many men to her Ma- 


were seen standing at the second floor 
window of a house, the entire centre of which had 
fallen in. They were promptly rescued by the 


accordingly sentenced to | neighbouring fire machine, under the care of a hero 
) a German, | in humble life, named Douglas. The walls then fell. 
and tried to alter the! Six of the inmates were killed, the seventh being a 


police constable who was endeavouring to rescue 
them. It is said that this brave and unfortunate man 


without any provision. 





THE MILITIA. 

Great activity prevails amongst the militia regiments, 
and the volunteering for the line goes on vigorously. 

The South Lincoln Militia expect orders for the Medi- 
terranean. This regiment has been embodied ever since 
last May, since which period nearly 160 have volun- 
teered into the line, and of the remaining 580 at head- 
quarters, about 440 have volunteered for foreign service, 
and the number is increasing daily. 

The Shropshire corps of militia has mustered at 
Shrewsbury. Since their last training more than 200 
men have volunteered into the regiments of the line; 


The Royal Berkshire Militia has recently been.giving 











jesty’s regular forces, upwards of 500 having joined the 
service since the regiment was first enrolled. 

The Royal Elthorne Regiment of Light Infantry has 
had a large addition of recruits made to the strength of 
the regiment since it has been embodied ; and Lieutenant 
Benboe has already taken his 75 volunteers to the line, 
by which he obtains an ensigney. Within the last year, 
upwards of 500 men have left this corps for the line. 

More than the required number (600) of the Oxford- 
fordshire Militia, now mustered at Oxford, have volun- 
teered for active foreign duty. The corps comprises 800 


men. 

Since the West Suffolk Militia has been embodied at 
Bury St. Edmunds, upwards of 100 men have volun- 
teered into the line regiments. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 
Tue cold of winter, more severe than usual, continues 
to produce its natural effect in a high rate of mortality, 
though the number of deaths registered last week in Lon- 
don is rather less than those of two previous weeks. The 
deaths, which in the third week of Jani were 1549, 
and in the two subsequent weeks rose to 1630 and 1604, 
fell last week to 1546. According to the Greenwich 
Table of Meteorology, the mean temperature, which was 
about 42 deg. in the first fortnight of the year, was in 
the last four weeks, only 28°9 deg., 29°3 deg., 29°83 deg., 
and 30°9 deg. 

The present return is for the sixth week of the year. 
Taking the deaths of the same week in each of the years 
1845-54, it is found that they averaged 1104, with which, 
after a correction for increase of population, the 1546 
deaths of last week may be compared. The result is that 
the weather has been fatal in a week to 332 lives more 
than would have been extinguished in an ordinary sea- 
son. The a*¥erage temperature of the 10 corresponding 
weeks was 41°2 deg., which exceeds the temperature of 
last week by 10°3 deg. 

A comparison of the numbers who died at different 
ages in the last two weeks shows that the decrease no- 
ticed above is confined entirely to the young; for in the 
period extending from 20 to 60 years of age the number 
suffered no change, while of persons in still more 
advanced life the deaths increased from 374 to 417. In 
this last number are 95 deaths of men and women, on 
whose heads had gathered fourscore winters or more. 

Diseases of the organs of respiration were fatal in 424 
cases, while the corrected average for corresponding 
weeks is only 245. Bronchitis is specified as the mortal 
disease in 235 cases out of the 424 cases, and is at present 
fatal to considerably more than twice its usual amount ; 
pneumonia numbers 126, the average being 97. 158 
persons died of consumption, a malady which is not 
caused, and shows less liability to be accelerated, by 
extreme cold. 90 children died of hooping-cougiap 13 
persons of influenza. 

Last week the birth of 934 boys, and 898 girls, in all 
1832 children, were registered in London. In the 10 
corresponding weeks of the years 1845-54, the average 
number was 1541. 


FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 

An additional gleam of light has been cast over the 
probable fate of the Franklin expedition by an 
Esquimaux. He is named Mastitukwin : he accom- 
panied Dr. Ray’s party, and has been for many 
years a member of the Wesleyan congregation at 
Rossville, in Hudson’s Bay. Dr. Ray has always 
considered this native highly efficient and trust- 
worthy. On his return to Rossville, the Esquimaux 
stated that 


“He wintered with his party in a snow-house, where 
they had six weeks’ constant night. In March last 
|(1854) they started on the ice to the north, and were 
|thirty-seven days on their northern journey. They 
/were 100 miles beyond the region inhabited by the 
|Esquimaux, but they still found the tracks of the 
musk ox, Sir John Franklin and his party are 
dead ; but, perhaps, one or two of the men may still 
be alive, and among the Esquimaux. Sir John’s 
watch, all in pieces, with his silver spoons, knives, and 
forks, were found. The ship was a great godsend to 
these people, and they now all have good sledges, spears, 
canoes, &c., of oak wood. Dr. Rae and his party did 
not see any of the remains of Sir John and his party; 
but the Esquimaux informed him that Sir John was 
found dead, with his blanket over him and his gun by 
his side. The probability is, that it is not more than 
two or three years since the party perished by hunger.” 








Such are the words of Mastitukwin’s narrative, as 
detailed to the Rev.'T. Hurlburt, of Rossville Mission, 
Hudson’s Bay. ‘They are entitled to credence, be- 
cause the narrator is a native of the country, ac- 
quainted with the language, and could have no object 
in making a false statement. The various imple- 
ments made of oak, which were seen in the Esqui- 
maux encampment, prove that they must have 
access to at least one of the ships of the missing ex- 





pedition. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
Tue Court.—Her and the Reyal ily re- 
mained at Windsor until the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Hon. J. Macdonald, &e., being visitors. 
Prinee Albert and his suite have formed constant skating 
parties. On Thursday the Court removed to Buckingham 
Palace. 


The Royal mourning for the late Queen and Dowager 
Queen of Sardinia will be prolonged one week, on account 
of the death of the Duke of Genoa. 





Sir Cuaries Naprer.— The following letter has been 
addressed to Mr. C M.P. :—*“ Merchistown Hall, 
Horndean, February 11.—Sir,—I have been very much 
surprised at Admiral Berkeley's reply to your question. 
I do not intend to bandy words with the gallant admiral, 
but I beg to tell you, when the papers—which | hope 
will be asked for—are produced, it will be seen that I 
was goaded to act cont: to my own judgment—that 
I was censured—and finally dismissed my command.— 
I have the honour to remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
Cuaries Naprer.” 

Vice-ApmrraL Brraw Hopeson expired at his seat 
in Cumberland last week. This gallant officer was in 
his 75th year, and had seen much service afloat. He 
was on the reserved flag officers’ list, and in receipt of a 
good-service pension of 150/. a year. This vacancy 
will promote Captain Sir Richard Grant to the rank of | 
Rear-Admiral. 

Nove. Skatrve.—In St. James’s Park, a very novel 
scene took place on Tuesday ; a performance termed the 
“ Express Train” came off. This consisted of 300 or 400 
men, who extended back to front nearly 100 yards. | 
Having seized each other's coats, they started at a given 
signal, some whistling the railway overture, and others 
making a noise resembling the blowing off of the steam 
of a locomotive. This large body of men, who were at 
certain distances joined by some of the Foot Guards, 
glided over the ice at the rate of three-quarters of a 
mile per minute. Owing to the exertions of the icemen 
the performance went off without any serious accident, 
but, owing to the continued crowding of the spectators, 
about 30 persons were either knocked down or fell upon 
the ice, by which they sustained serious cuts on the 
head and other injaries. They were taken to the society’s 
marquee, where their wounds were dressed, but several 
others, by falling upon the ice, had arms and legs broken. 

DeatH or Lorp O’Ner.—This event took place on 
Monday at Shanes Castle, County Antrim. The de- 
ceased, who was in the 75th year of his age, had seen | 
much active military service, and attained the rank of, 
general in the brevet of last year. Dying without issue, | 
the ancient title of O'Neil is extinct. 

Tae Commanper-tN-Cuier At Bompay.—Major-_ 
General Sir Henry Somerset, K.C.B., has been appointed | 
Commander-in-Chief of the East India Company’s | 
forces on the Bombay establishment, and second member | 
of @uncil at that Presidency. 

GexeraL Sir Witwiam Cornwaniis Evsrace, | 
K.C.H., died at his seat in Essex, on the 8th in-| 
stant. He had seen much service in the Irish rebel-| 
lion of 1798, in Italy and Sicily, and in the Peninsula. | 
He commanded the Chasseurs Britanniques at Fuentes | 
d@’Onor—was at Salamanca, the capture of Madrid, | 
Burgos, and the battle of the Pyrenees, where he was 
severely wounded, and for his services he received the 
order of K.C.H., a gold medal, the war medal and three | 
clasps. 

A Goop Exampie.—On Thursday last the Directors 
of the Bank of England passed a resolution to give each 
clerk in their establishment an immediate bonus of 10 
per cent. upon his salary, ss compensation for the double 
income-tax—a boon which is gratefully appreciated. 

Desrruction oF THE STEAMSHIP MAvuRITIUS BY | 
Fre.—This fine steamship, belonging to the General | 
Screw Navigation Company, which was undergoing 
repairs in the large graving docks at Southampton, pre- 
vious to her again entering upon her duties in connexion 
with the Government transport service, was yesterday | 
morning totally destroyed by fire. It is believed to be | 
the act of an incendiary. | 

















Postscript. | 


Leaner Orrice, Saturday, February 17. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tue House was fuller than ordinary at the sitting. Lord 

Palmerston and Mr. Sidney Herbert were on the benches 

under the gallery, and came up to the table to take the 

oath. There was no cheering or demonstration of any 

kind. Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Layard, and Lord Goderich | 
were in their usual seats. Mr. Lowe took his place on | 
the second bench below the gangway in the seat generally | 
occupied by Mr. Bright. 

THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 

Mr. Roesvck gave notice that on Thursday next he 
should move the names of the members of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the condition of the army in the East. 

THE MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Lord PALMERSTON rose to move that the House 
should go into Committee on the Naval Estimates, and 
took that opportunity of making a statement such, as 





he said, was usually expected from persons standing in | 


the position in which he was plaeed. He commenced 
by narrating the circumstances connected with his 
accession, including the negociations with Lord Derby, 
and afterwards with Lord John Russell, both of whom, 
he said, he had been ready to serve under; but there 
was nothing novel or noticeable in his narrative beyond 
what has been fully made known to the public already. 
The noble lord then proceeded to pass a high panegyric 
on the administrative ability and political sagacity 
of several of his colleagues, especially altuding to 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Panmure, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Sir James Graham. THe then proceeded to say :— 
“ We begin this, the task which fit has been the pleasure 
cf her Majesty to confide to our care. In undertaking 
that task it fs useless to dissemble that there is one difli- 
culty which meets us ; which, I may say, stares usin the 
face ; that difficulty, 1 mean, whtich arises from the notice 
which my hon and learned friend (Mr. Roebuck) has 
given of his motion for Thursday next. I will not at- 
tempt to disguise that I feel the same objection to the 
appointment of which my hon. friend has given notice, 
as I had the honour to state when the appointment of 
that committee was under discussion. My opinion is, 
that such a committee would not be im accordance with 
the fair and just principles of the constitution, and that 
for the fair and effectual accomplishment of its purpose 
it would not be an efficient instrument. I should hope 
that this House, when it comes calmly to reflect pon 
the principles involved in the appoititment of such 
a committee, when it comes calmly to reflect upon 
the cumbrous machinery and the leading result which 
may be expected from its action, may be indaced, at 
least, to suspend the appointment of the committee. 
But, sir, I feel that the only ground upon which the 
House should be disposed to waive or to postf the 


<<< 
noble lord went on to say : —The Government had the 
determined to fit out a corps of scavengers for the use gf 
the camp. Then again many complaints had been mag 
of a want of a system in the commissariat 
both as regarded the supply and issue or food to the 
camp. A commission would also be empowed to inquire 
into this department, with full power of control over 
with a view to its better organisation. The anny bed 
hitherto laboured under the want of an officer known ag 
the chief of the staff, and Major-General Simpson, gp 
officer well known in Peninsular campaigns was colng 
out in that capacity, and would, from his ex 
and knowledge of the matters which wonld com 
under his superintendence, render himself of 
service to the Commander-in-Chief, and relieve thy 
latter of duties which scarcely ought to come withiy 
his sphere of action. Then great improvements wep 
to be made in the army medical department both at thy 
seat of war and at home. Hfitherto the commissarig 
abroad had been not only charged with the supply ag 
issue of provisions for the camp, but with the duty aly 
of the means of transporting them thither. This had bem 
found highly inconvenient and inoperative, and accorf. 
ingly a land transport service on the plan of the waggn 
train was therefore in course of formation under a 
rate supervision. All these matters, as he had said, hag 
been done, or were in course of being done since the short’ 
| time the new Government had come into office. At the — 


they were with the conservation of the honour of thi 
great country, whilst anxious to provide more efficient 
means for the vigorous prosecution of the war in whidh — 
they were engaged, it to be their duty to aig 
at an amicable conclusion of the straggle without com 
promising the honour and independence of the 

Th 4, 





appointment, would be that the Government intended 
itself to do those things which the committee might at 
the end of a long period recommend to this House. We 
well remember the case of that monarch of England who, 
when meeting a body of his discontented subjects, and find- 
ing their leader was slain, in his own person rede boldly out 
to them, and said, “ I will be your leader ;” so I should 
say to this House, if it would give up this committee, I 
would say, we, the Government, will be your committee 
—and we will leave it to you to judge upon the result 
of our changes. If at a future time you should not 
be satisfied with what we have done, that will be 
the time to institute some more formal and par- 
liamentary inquiry. The object which the committee 
would have in view were improvement at home and 
abroad, at least the object of those who voted for the 
committee, was to compel the Government to make cer- 
ain administrative changes in the military departments 
tat home and abroad, to restore order and regularity in 
those services, which unfortunately have been marked 
with a very different character. Now, these things we 
propose to do, and I will shortly sketch out our plans to 
show the intentions which Government seriously enter- 
tain. The House must be aware that I have not felt it 
my duty to recommend to her Majesty the reap point- 
ment of a Secretary-at-War. The reason which has 
induced me to take this step, is that I think the amal- 
gamation can be effected between the offices of Secre- 
tary-of-War and of Secretary-of- State for the 
War Deparment, which will assist to the efficieney 
of the public service. My opinion is that, with 
regard to the Ordnance Department, a great im- 
provement may be made, that, speaking generally, but 
without, of course, binding myself to details, the disci- 


| pline of the artillery and engineers may be transferred to 


the commander-in-chief—but that of the rest of the 


| army, that the civil department of the advance may be 
| under the control of the Secretary of State for the War 


Department. What may be the particular arrange- 
ments when matters are examined in detail, I cannot 
presume to say, but that general outline is one which 
there can be no difficulty in carrying out. My right 
hon. friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty, has estab- 
lished a board to superintend the transport service at 
sea; a service of the utmost importance, which has 
grown into great magnitude, and which our alliance 
with France has made it neeexsary to call upon for greatly 


| increased efforts, for the conveyance of French troops as 


well as of our own; and just it is that such should be 
the case. We are engaged in warlike operations in 
concert with France as an ally; we have not the 
means of contributing the same amount of soldiers for 
the prosecution of the war which the large military es- 
tablishment of France enables her to send, it is therefore 
that we should bear our share of the expense of the war 
by affording to France those means of carrying her 
troops which are necessary. These arrangements involve 
much greater details than could well be carried on by the 
limited department while the Admiralty has had the 
conduct of that part of the service. My right hon. 
friend has therefore established a separate Board, and I 


| think that step will tend at once to increased economy 


and increased efficiency in that department. There 
has been some actual and many well-founded 
complaints as to the care of the sick in the hospital. 
We are going to send out a commission composed of sci- 
entific men, not likely to be swayed and turned by the 
prejudices of military persons, and accustomed to deal 
with sanitary questions, and that not at home only. 
After describing the “ personnel” of this commission the 


, as negotiations with that view were now ® — 
progress, and in order that they might have the mm 
solemn and weighty consideration, the Government hal 
proposed as negociator Lord John Rassell—a noble lag — 
who stood so high as a statesman, and in the estimatia 
of Europe—and the noble lord had consented to wnde 
take the duty, and never did he do himself more hone 
than by doing so. The noble lord had accordingly pn 
ceeded upon his mission, but of course he would pas 
through Paris and Berlin, and be in communication wih 
the Governments of France and Russia. If the noble lords 
mission should result in the establishment of an honow 
able peace, the country could not fail to be grateful; be 
if, on the other hand, it should be unsuccessful, ® 
should prosecute the war with a renewed vigour al 
increased heartiness of spirit. In the latter event, th 
Government would appeal to the support of the country 
in carrying on the struggle with vigour, and he (Loi 
Palmerston) felt assured that that appeal would not & 
made in vain. 





Lord Derby and himself in consenting to unite wilt 
Lord Palmerston in forming a Government, and & 
accused Lord Palmerston of being somewhat disingem 
ous in the reasons he had given of the negotiation 
He then proceeded to satirise the mode in which Lav 
Palmerston had spoken of his colleagues, and his eulogis 
on their administrative abilities and political i 
arguing that these qualities could only be judged of 

past experience. Had this panegyric been passed up@ 


same time the Government had thought it, charged — 





Mr. Disraewi defended the motives which influencd ” ; 





men who were new in their positions it might be pardae 
able, but when they saw the new Government compost 
of hon. gentlemen who had only a few days ago ® 
signed office under the previous one on account of tH) 
very qualities their possession of which the noble la 
had so eloquently lauded, he thought the noble lord hil 
been very unfortunate in his allusion to those qualitit 
He thought solemn silence would have been the be 
conduct for the noble lord to have pursued; and he 
not think that the noble lord had done wisely in praisig 








the administrative capacity and political sagacity of 
| hon. gentleman who had been instrumental in bri 
upon this country so many acknowledged and feat 
calamities. Having briefly alluded to the disasters ¢ 
| our army in the Crimea, the hon. gentleman went a 
observe that they were told to-night that the House d 
Commons was to stultify itself. Having arrived at the 
Iemn decision that inquiry was absolutely necessary, 
| House was now told they must shrink from the 
|making it; but for his part he was not pi ® 
| take that course—he was for inquiry—he was far Parle 
| mentary inquiry into the condition of the army befiit 
| Sebastopol, and, therefore, he should have no alte 
native but to support the motion for nom 

the committee. The circumstances demanded 

the country thought so with him, and if the result of 
vote should send him back to his constituents, he 

he quite ready to meet them. He rejoiced to hear thet 
was a prospect of peace; bift should it unhappily 
out that the anticipations in that respect welt 
realised, the noble lord told them he intended to 
upon the spirit of Parliament and the country to 
him to renew and carry on the war with such vigow® 
to insure a successful termination. If that 

the noble lord might reckon upon the same support 
the Opposition that was afforded to the Admini pe 
Lord Aberdeen, though it was to be hoped the 

| lord’s Government would not be followed by the saa 
| disasters that attended the labours of his p’ 

After some observations from Mr. Rica, P 
Mr. Rorsuck, who was loudly called for, shortly 
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: 
his determination to press for the nomination of 
on next. 


‘A debate followed, comprising Mr. HorsMax, Mr. EL 
Baw, Mr. Lippeut, Mr. Lanse, Lord Enrixcroy, &e. 

Captain Duncombe then called the attention of Sir 
James Graham to Sir C. Napier’s speech, and asked if 

statements were true. 

' ~ J. Grama, in reply, objected to go at length into 
the whole question relating to the conduct of the Baltic 
feet, urging that such disclosures would be injurious to 
the public service. He denied that Sir C. Napier 
had been censured and dismissed, but that as the 
term of lis service had expired, his flag was struck 
according to custom, and that was not intended to ask 
him to hoist it again. Sir Charles had written very 
strong and unpleasant letters to the Admiralty, 
nevertheless, he (Sir J. Graham) should be content to 
bear any obloquy that might be cast upon him by Sir 
Charles Napier, but he should not make any such dis- 
closures as were sought. He also took the opportunity 
of saying that he had been sufficiently rebuked for his 
after dinner speech, at the dinner to Sir Charles Napier 
at the Reform Club, to induce him to be more discreet in 
such respects for the futare. 

The House then went into Committee on Supply—and 
Sir James proceeded to move the Navy Estimates. 
He stated that the number of men for the present year 
would be 70,000, being an increase of 6000 over last 
year. The sum to be voted was 10,716,338 With 
regard to the naval forces to be employed in the ensuing 
year, he went into very minute details. It appears that 
the whole fleet in the Baltic will be composed of steam- 
ships, and there will be 20 sail of the line, and there are 
to be 70 permants altog« ther. There will be 26 gun- 
boats and 5 floating batteries contaiming mortars. 
Among other statements Sir James said that, on the 


whole, he was not dissatisfied with the last campaign in | 


the Baltic. 

The ordinary desultory discussion on the several votes 
then went on. 

In the course of it, several pointed allusions were made 
to the fact that no attack had been made on Odessa, and 
it was replied that the attention of the Admirals in the 
Black Sea had been several times called to that ques- 
tion, and directions given to take advantage of any 
favourable opportunity of making an attack on that eity ; 
but the matter was necessarily left to their discretion. 

The whole of the Navy Estimates were passed, as was 
also a vote of 5,000,000/. for the transport service. 

The House adjourned soon after twelve o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 

There was a discussion, originated by the Earl of 
ELLENBoROUGH, on the war department. The noble 
earl urged the new War Minister to the subject of the 
decoration of the troops engaged at the battle of Bala- 
klava, and the promised decoration of merit for the 
army and navy. He pressed for immediate reforms in 
the medical. departments at Constantinople and in the 
Crimea, and eulogised the appointment of General 
Simpson to the post of chief of the staff. 

Lord Panmure replied, promising attention to the 
subject of the medals, and stated the measures which 
the Government were taking with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the army at home and in the East, 
which were identical with the statements made by Lord 
Palmerston in the other House. 

Their lordships then adjourned. 





Owing to unavoidable circumstances, the departure 
of Lord John Russell has been delayed for a few days. 
His lordship is charged to enter into confidential 
communication with the French Court, and to hold 
communication with the Prussian Court on his way 
to Vienna. ‘ 

It is the intention of the Government to resist the 
motion for Inquiry upon the Nominaaton of the 
Committee. The Tory party have announced their 
intention to support the member for Sheffield in 
which case the Government must infallibly be 
beaten. A dissolution is therefore imminent. On 
the other hand, it is said that there is division 
in the Tory party, and that Mr. Hayter has a ma- 
jority “in his pocket.” . 


A DENIAL OF JUSTICE. 

Our singularly unhappy system of promotion was 
aptly illustrated last night. Mr. French called at- 
tention to the case of Sullivan, the gallant serge ant 
especially distinguished by General Evans in one of 
his despatches. Sullivan has not been promoted, 
other sergeants have, and Mr. French very properly 
Wished to “know the reason why.” Lord Palmer- 
Ston, the hero and initiator of the wonderful new 
régime which is about to dawn, undertook to ex- 
Plain why. The explanation is unique. It is 
this : Lord Raglan had recommended Sullivan for 
Promotion ; but one non-commissioned officer in 
Sullivan's regiment had already been promoted, 
and, therefore, Sullivan, the hero of the fight on the 
26th, and the only man of hi 


is rank honoured with a ' 
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public notice of his bravery, could not be prometed. 
Iron routine stepped in and deprived him of his well- 
earned reward. The absurd limit to the diseretion 
of commanders of regimenta, or wheever is entrusted 
with promotion, thus practically deprives an able 
soldier of his due. He may be dead, by shot or shell, 
or thrust of bayonet, before routine is chased away 
from the public service, and justice is done to the 
heroes in the ranks. 


London, last night, was afflicted by one of those 
devastating fires which distinguish her winters. 





The scene of destruction was the Adbien Wharf, Hol- 
| land-street, Blackfriars-road. A more magnificent 
but | scenic spectacle has seldom been witnessed. Viewed 
| from Waterloo-bridge, it was of unsurpassed beauty. 
| The broad river beneath flowing with a full tide, 
| bearing along broad masses of snow-clad ice, and 


rushing under the arches with a cranching sound, 
was completely illuminated by the light reflected 
from the clouds of smoke that swept over 
the street. On the left, the range of win- 
dows im Somerset House were brilliant with 
gleams like the reflected rays of the setting sun; 
while the grand contour of St. Paul’s, shadowy with 
snow, but yet distinct, stood out like tranquil power 
contemplating the wreck below. Every arch of 
Blackfriars-bridge was painfully defined, while be- 
yond a lurid pathway of light ran right aeross the 
\icy river. Directly between the spectator and the 
flames the shot-tower raised its dark cylindrical 
| form like an unillumined lighthouse. And over all 
|hung a canopy of lurid tawny smoke, into which 
| leaped every moment fierce tongues of flame, famned 
| by a keen, and swift, and unintermitting east wind. 
Near the burning mass the scene was terrific. A 
boisterous crowd thronged the s‘reets, which were 
| blocked up by vehicles unable to cross the bridge. 
| And a hail of fiery drops rained ineessantly down 
| upon the mob, or sailed far away upon the wind in 
| graceful curves. Some sparks were carried hundreds 
|af yards from the conflagration, and men were light- 
|ing their pipes from them in the distant streets. 
| While we write, it is still burning; the water, 
|rushing from the steam float and many engines, 
; seemed to have little power over the flames, and, as 





|far as oculd be ascertained, the contiguous block of 


houses was destined to destruction. 


THE WAR. 


Late telegraphs from Vienna announce that every- 
thing was prepared in the Crimea for an approaching 
assault. Favourable weather was anxiously expected. 
The French have extended their position to the ex- 
treme right. The British army and the Imperial 
Guard will form the reserve corps, and also will be 
charged with the defence of Balaklava. (This ex- 
plains the report that the English were leaving the 
lines for Balaklava. ) 

Intelligence from Persia is unfavourable. Russian 
influence at Teheran predominates. The English Am- 
bassador and M. Bourré were about to present an ulti- 





thirty thousand men. By the fire which broke out 
stores was sustained by the French. 
Omar Pacha set sail from Varna on the 6th for the 


Colonel Simmons accompanied him. General Pélis- 
sier arrived at Constantinople on the 5th inst, 
(By Continental Telegraph.) 
St. Petersburg, Friday. 


8th February :— 

“ The situation in general is unchanged. We con- 
tinue to disturb the siege. Deserters affirm that the 
French guard the trenches, in consequence of the 
considerable losses of the English army.” 

(By Electric Telegraph.) 
Vienna, Thursday Evening. 

The Earl of Westmoreland has had lately several 
conferences with Count Buol. It is confidently 
stated that they had for object to settle the condi- 
tions of a loan of fifteen millions sterling, which the 
Austrian Government wishes to contract under the 
guarantee of England. The loan is to be brought 
out in London. 

Paris, Friday morning. 

The Moniteur of this day contains the following:— 


respecting the discipline of the army. 

“These reports are without foundation. The disci- 
pline of the army has never been disturbed. On the 
contrary, the troops have never ceased to show their 
entire devotion and obedience to their chiefs. 

“The funds opened at an advance of nearly a quar- 
ter per cent. on closing prices of last night. At 
one o’clock Three per Cent. Rentes were quoted 
o6fr. l5c., and after having risen to 66fr. 50c., they 
closed at 66fr. 20c. 

“On the Bourse the early departure of the Emperor 
for the army was still spoken of, and it is considered 
as certain that, in this case, the Empress will be 
Regent.’’ 





matum to the Shah, demanding an auxiliary corps of 


in the arsenal near the Golden Horn, a severe loss of 


Crimea, on board the Colombo. Colonel Dieu and 


Prince Menschikoff reports from Sebastopol on the 


“ Foreign journals have published injurious reports | 
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Public Afoirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there n 
no so unnatural and con ive, as the strai 
to keep things fixed when all the worlds by the very 
law of rts creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD 


THE INSOLVENCY OF OUR GOVERN- | 
ING CLASS. 














Tue working of the new Ministry in Parlia- 
ment began last ‘night; we must still wait for 
a few days before we can judge of it by its 
acts; but we must confess that the events 
happening in the interval of the adjournment 
have not been of a kind to strengthen our ex- 
pectation. We cannot judge the Ministry by 
what it has done, for it has done nothing. 
There was to have been at least a show of 
some new régime; but we ask whether, we, 
where, any difference is to be perceived? 

army is to be increased; but the administra- 
tion of the army remains unchanged. At pre- 
sent it is not the fewness of our soldiers 
that constitutes the fatal deficiency; it is 
the feebleness of the command. o have 
in the highest ranks, at home and abroad, 
gouty old gentlemen, who suffer their pro- 
fessed intentions to be set aside or postponed 
indefinitely by their subordinates—that is the 
system. The country requires alteration, desires 
the army to be rendered eapable of conquering 
the enemy; not only is nothing done—we 
doubt even whether anything is intended. Out 
of the whole community there is only one class 
that appears to slumber in ignorance of the 
necessity, that seems unconseious of the oppor- 
tunity for retrieving its lost character, that can- 
not even learn what to do. That class is the 
governing class. Has it really come to its 
end? 

The latest devices are alarming. The newly 
created Secretary for War was to have had 
an Under Secretary, and the Under Secretary 
was to be the man for carrying out a 
totally new policy and régime. He was to bea 
man of vigour, originality and independence. 
Mr. Layaxp was named, and the public smiled 
approval. But Mr. Laraxp is not appointed : 
he is too good a man. The Under Secretary 
chosen is Mr. Frepertck Pues, whose first 
appearance in Parliament was so successful an 
imitation of the paternal model, that his father 
is said to have made him a present of 10,0000. 
Mr. Peet has never gone beyond that first ex- 
pectation. He is a routine official And why 
was he chosen? Professedly because there is 
a rule that there shall be only two Under Se- 
cretaries in the Commons, and this would have 
made athird. The Ziimes exposes this false- 
hood. Mr. Firzroy, the Under Secretary of 
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the Home t, was anxious to retire. 
But let us suppose that it was not so, and that 
the Government says truly—where was the 
difficulty ? A sincere and vigorous War Mi- 
nister is kept out by “ the regulations.” How 
can we trust in the courage or energy of a 
Government that can’t even put its own men 
at their posts, because it stands in awe of “ the 
regulations.” Does it not mean to fulfil its 
promises, or is it feeble even to pitifulness ? 

A vacaney occurs in the Board of Control, 
and the post is offered to Lord Goprricn, who 
declines it. But why was there a vacancy? 
Because Mr. Rosert Lowe has retired from 
the post in disgust—his colleagues glad enough 
to add him to the strength of their Govern- 
ment, but not giving him any real share in the 
Government. Oh! no, “he was not in the 
Cabinet,” and a map outside must not know 
the secrets. So “to strengthen the Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Lowe is shelved, hood- winked, 
and gagged in a minor.office. Very different 
was his position, when younger by some years. 
He led an Opposition, made the power of his 
vigorous eloquence felt right round the world, 
and.gontrolled the councils of his Sovereign 
though he did not share them. But that 
was in a colony—in New South Wales. If 
a man of real power, one capable of leading 
countrymen through great trials, into and 
Geseak great reforms,—as he did,—desires to 
serve his country, he must go to the Antipodes 
or to Canada. He will not be allowed at home, 
unless he has a handle to his name, or has been 
long enough in office to be tamed unto subser- 
viency to the clique of families that surround 
the Soverricn. Indignant at treatment 
which is, through him, an insult to all Eng- 
lishmen, he retires from office, and we may 
once more see him at the real public service. 





Well may the Times note the blighting in- | 


fluence exercised over this country by “ the 


cold shade of the aristocracy.” But the public | Foreign Secretary 


is awake; the leading journal has caught the 
wo feeling ; men: of the class of RoBERT 


Wwe are no longer to be bound and gagged ; | tration would work. Certainly, none could | people. But he has no habitual means 
such of the aristocracy as wish to save their| possibly be more unpopular. 
class must throw themselves on the side of the the communications which the Right Honour- 
nation, in the civil contest which our benighted able JoserH Srurce would be making to! perhaps he knows by name some doz 
| Vienna and St. Petersburg. In fact, it will| or score of intelligent men in this manuf 
not do to talk of a Manchester Cabinet ex-| turing town, or that country town, whoat 


* governing class” will provoke. 
g Pp 





A NATIONAL PARTY. 
THE NEXT STEP IN THE ENQUIRY. 


“'Watom would you have, then?” asked a/ ¢he national representatives from whom of all} cireles. They remain in that separate cot 
scion of “the Families,” who was told that|others a working Government might be/| dition which makes them liable to be 

the public would not much longer be content | formed. 
to see the QueEN running the round of a! towns that gave us the CroMweELLs or the | cannot repudiate the name. They are | 
score of names entitled “to be sent for.” | Hamppens of a past time, we ought to look | 


There must be in this country numbers of 


men infinitely better qualified to conduct other great towns for the representatives of 
affairs than those elderly gentlemen who arrive | England now ;—representatives who would 
at years of discretion senatorial after they|be able to act with the men sent up by the 


have lost their power of action; or who, while 
still young enough for action, have not ma- 
tured their experiences. For it takes as long 
to grow a statesman out of those ancient 
stocks in this country as it is reputed to grow 
an oak, an elephant, or a parrot. Your 
British senator seems no longer to be mature, 
until, like “fine old port,” the flavour has 

me out of the body into crustiness. The 
Sonus “sends for’ Lord Joun Russett, 
who breaks down through simple incapacity, 
before the assault of Derspy-Disrarxi. Lord 
Derpy cannot even establish himself on his 
seat, but sits long enough to be roasted for 
the misdeeds of Admiralty and War Office, 
and then breaks down. The Queen va- 
ries the round, by sending for several gen- 
tlemen at once; and we have the Coalition, 
which breaks down. This time it is the 


Whig leader who has “drawn the linch-pin 
out of the carriage” on which he rides; and 
then we have a new round of sendings-for. 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Lord Drrsy is the first grand champion of 
the British constitution against Coalition ; he 
begins his attempt to reconstruct a Cabinet 
by making a Coalition, and before he can add 
three recruits to his party, he breaks down. 
Gracious Majesty then begins again with 
Lord Jonny, who breaks down too; and, 
finally, a little variety is thrown into the 
routine, by making Patmerston Premier, 
after he has been in a second place of almost 
every administration during the 08 f The 
usage, therefore, is fairly established: it is 
Russert, Dersy, ABERDEEN—Derpsy, Rvs- 
SELL, PALMERSTON ; and we are told that it is 
to go on until the deluge—Dersy, Grey, Rus- 
sELL—Grey, Russet, DeErpy— Da capo.” 

Really, there is a good deal of truth in the 

uestion of our young friend. Who is the 
ana to send for? There is nobody else 
that she knows; no gentleman beyond the 
pale of this excellent society has ever been 
mtroduced to her; and how is she to claim 
acquaintance with any common M.P. who has 
never been to Court. By that rule she might 
send for JosrepH Hume, but decidedly she 
must draw the line at HumE; and as men of 
the Hvumr class are not usually so universal 
in their predeliction as to be habitués at 
Court, we must soon expect to be without 
Hume. Who is the Qurren to send for 
then ? 

If we were to make a popular subscription, 
and to purchase bag wigs, velvet coats, and 
court swords for the Manchester school, how 
are we sure that her Masestry would be 
better off? Take the case as it stands now, 
with a war on hand, and let us ask ourselves, 
as plain men of business, how her Masrsty 
could form a Ministry out of that same Man- 
chester school ? Let us try :— 

First Lord of the Treasury ... Mr. Conppen. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ... Mr. MILner Gipson. 
War Minister ... ... ... «.» Mr. Briout. ~ | 
... Mr. Strunee. 
And now go on with the list. Having filled 
up the other offices, say how such an adminis- 








Ve all foresee 


cept as a joke ; and yet nothing is more plain to 
common sense than that the great centres of 
our industry, if there is any worth in the in- 
dustrial part in this country, should send up | 


If it was the counties and county | 


to the West Riding and to Lancashire, and to 


sturdy agricultural counties of Lincoln and 
Kent. The very idea of such a union sug- 
gests its impossibility at present. It is the 
fact that just now neither Manchester nor 
Leeds does send up men who represent any 
national feeling be fecal Either the men 
have disqualified themselves by the strange 
things they have uttered, or the towns do not 
elect the men that really are their types. 

It would be invidious to mention other 
men of less prominence than those we have | 
named; but, generally speaking, we ask 
whether the average Member of Parliament 
—that is, the man who has sufficient money, 
leisure, connexion with election agents, and a 
love of such amusements —really comes up to 
the highest state of intelligence amongst the 
great body of the people ? We will not give in- 
stances ourselves ; let the reader take the list 
of members from his own part of the country, 
and see whether they are the cleverest, the 
most unsuspected in integrity, the highest in 





character for moral elevation in their nei, 


bourhood? On the contrary, he knows ths 
there is many a quiet gentleman, many apt 
fessional man—many a sensible man of : 
views and generous heart, laboriously y 

ing in the lower stages of his business, 
haps a shopkeeper—and many a well-j 
working man of incorruptible integrity, 
understands the condition of the coun : 
powers and its wants, far better than th 
money-balloted members in the club 

the House of Commons. But these men gy 
not selected as the representatives of tom, 
or county; they are not sent up; and iti 
not only the ridiculous usage of periwig ayj 
rapier that prevents her Majesty from sendin © 
for men of the sort. The enfranchised 

of the people does not perform its duty, aj 
does not present national materials out ¢ 
which the Crown can construct a Cabinet, 

If, then, the inhabitants who enjoy th — 
franchise do not choose men pip 
the community, what is the natura ae 
A national franchise, of course! But th 
members of the law-making club in Weg 
minster do not like to be passed over fy” 
better men ; they will resist any extensiong 
the the franchise; and it may be doubt ” 
whether some of the men in that assemblag 
who have professed the most popular opinion 
would assist them in oivaling the suffrag 
until it should become in accordance withth - 
nation at large. In the mean time, the dip” 
franchised classes, and those portions of th 
enfranchised classes that share the patriot 
sentiments of the great bulk of the peopl 
and those circles also amongst the gen 
whose feelings and aspirations are 
national, remain entirely without any nemg 
or any means of communication. The com 
try gentleman can communicate with th 
labourers on his estate—no longer the a 
of the English people; with the parish 
cers—essentially wedded to the present im 
corporation of electors; or with the Hous 
of Commons—non-representing the English 










intercourse with his countrymen. 
He knows well enough that they exist; 


well-informed, are perfectly independent, and 
really represent that class of opinions whit 
has the widest extension over the country; 
but there is no solidarity between thew 


cliques, and while they are so separated t 


at askance by the local election agent,- 
by the Whig or Tory party of the place 
in short, by the incorporated election @ 
terests. They are powerless. You may 
know them; but you can only communicalt 
with them by letter. They are nothing bit 
Mr. So-and-So, and Mr. So-and-So, in this@ 
that town; and being without any associ 
strength, they are utterly impotent to con’ 
against the consolidated interests which defend 
the status quo, and which, keeping the nati 
out of its rights, deprive the Parliament 
the materials for a national legislature, 
the Queen of the materials for a nati 
Government. You cannot get a national & 
tension of the franchise, because you 

get men of this national feeling and stall 
into Parliament; and so you go round 
vicious circle. Possibly, as we said last week, 
we shall remain in this disorganised 
severed condition, until some great nat 
calamity—some war brought home to om 
very shores—shall once more make usa nate 
If a more prompt remedy be sought, it ¥ 
perhaps be found in giving an organic 

to the scattered sympathy and the 8 
discontent. 
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SURVEY OF THE WAR. 

ux Allied Armies have now been five months 
in the Crimea, and upwards of four months 
before Sebastopol. The sanguine hopes en- 
tertained by the British people at the brilliant 
opening of the campaign in September—the 
successful landing, the battle of the Alma, 
the flank march and seizure of Balaklava— 
bave been disappointed, and the wild exulta- 
tion of a moment has been turned into 
anxiety, nay, almost despondency. England 
has in those four months lost much of her 
restige as a military power, not by any 
ure in the bravery of her aps but by 
the complete catastrophe of the whole of ber 
war establishment. It is now universally felt 
that the war was undertaken with the inade- 
uate means bequeathed by a long peace ; it 
is now clear to all that the power and re- 
sources of the European foe were underrated 
at the outset, not only by the ruling authori- 
ties of England, but the ruling authorities of 
France. The army sent to the Crimea was 
thought to be adequate to storm Sebas- 
topol by a coup de main; it failed in 
achieving that; it has been proved in- 
adequate, it is still inadequate, to form 
a complete investment of the place. Mili- 
tary authorities tell us that the works 
on the northern side of the harbour should 
first have been reduced, and that was the 
original plan of the Allies. Why was not 
that plan followed? Because the force at 
the disposal of the commander was not ade- 
quate to its execution. Hence, the primary 
plan was abandoned ; the allied army turned 
the head of Sebastopol, and left its communi- 
cations with Russia open to the enemy; and 
the army sat down before a portion of the place, 
still with a force inadequate to perform the 
work of the siege, even of that portion, and at 
the same time to cover its own positions. The 
attack in October was a total failure; the 
enemy grew stronger every day; on the 25th 
of October he seized the main road from 
Balaklava—the British base—to the British 
camp on the heights; on the 5th of Novem- 
ber he attempted to storm the key of the 
British position by throwing 40,000 or 
50,000 men upon our undefended flank at 
Inkerman ; then came the hurricane of the 
14th of November ; and the suspension of the 
bombardment, until it became obvious that 
the Allies would be compelled to winter in 
that exposed corner of the Crimea. The 
terrible incidents of the last three months ; 
the horrible sufferings of our troops; the 
heartrending spectacle of an army of heroes 
perishing within six miles of a dépét filled to 
overflowing with stores of all kinds; the 
utter break-down of the whole army adminis- 
tration—transport, commissariat, and medical 
—are facts, alas! with which the public are 
only too familiar. They have been strong 
enouzh to break up one of the strongest ad- 


ministrations of our day; to awaken the | 


people to a true sense ‘of the momentous 
character of the war in which we are en- 
gaged; and we trust strong enough to 
compel a radical reform of that system 
of which they are the ghastly results. But 
if we know the British people, these recent 
and tragic failures will rather rouse than numb 
their spirit, and they will force whatever Go- 
verment may be in power to obey the national 
command to carry on the war in future with 
adequate means and adequate instruments. 
If we may trust recent accounts, there is 


already a slight improvement in the military | 


Position of affairs. During the months of 
suffering much has been done, it would seem, 
to enable the commanders to renew their 
Operations ; with what chance of success re- 
mains to be seen. Whatever may be the 
amount of the British army on the scene of 
action, whether 12,000 or 25,000, it is clear 


that the French army has been largely rein- 
forced, and now musters something like 
70,000 men. The French works of attack 
cover miles of ground, and have been pushed 
within less than 100 yards of that salient 
head of the Russian defences known as the 
Flagstaff battery. The lines have been newly 
mounted with heavier guns, including man 
mortars, and the determination of the French 
to push their approaches has caused the 
enemy to redouble the force and frequency 
of his sorties, so that the troops in the 
trenches are kept constantly on the alert, 
and much loss is incurred on either side. It 
is remarked that the Russians fight with 
more pertinacity, and meet bayonet with 
bayonet. The Russian line of defence against 
the French, with the exception of the Flag- 
staff battery, seems almost as perfect as when 
the siege began ; and behind the Flagstaff a 
new battery of great power has been con- 
structed and armed; while, extending to its 
right down to the sea, runs aline of works as 
yet untouched. Nevertheless, it is believed 
that the French batteries will utterly destroy 
these defences when next they open fire. 
Crossing the deep ravine on the French 
right, we find the British attack advanced 
much nearer than formerly to the redan line to 
which it isopposed. Here again the activity of 
the enemy and his vast resources have enabled 
him to construct work within work, covering 
a camp separated from the town by the 
Careening Bay, but in communication with it 
by means of a bridge and boats. Yet even 
against this formidable defence, we are told, 
our works have been newly armed, and fresh 
batteries, calculated to command the shipping 
as well as the earthworks, have been con- 
structed ; while the rear is now entirely de- 
fended by a long line of entrenchments and 
redoubts, stretching from Balaklava to the 
head of the Tchernaya. Relief has been 
given to the exhausted British army by plac- 
ing French troops on our extreme right. 

The general position of the Allies may be 
stated thus: they occupy a corner of the 
Crimea bounded on all sides, except the 
east, by the sea and the waters of the har- 
bour; but deeply into this corner cuts the 
triangle of the Russian defences of Sebas- 
topol. On the other hand, the Russians are 
masters of the rest of the country with one 
exception—Eupatoria. They have withdrawn 
nearly their whole force from the valley of 
Balaklava, and appear to be cantoned in 
divisions from the strong entrenched camp 
on the north side of Sebastopol to Sim- 
pheropol. It is believed that. the posi- 
tions on the Alma and the Belbek have 
been occupied by infantry, while the greater 
part of the cavalry are in winter quar- 
ters. There is, therefore, unlimited access 
to Sebastopol on the north side; and ac- 
cordingly, convoys of stores and provi- 
sions constantly make their way into the 
|place. But the allied forces at Eupatoria, 
on the flank of the Russian communications, 
growing stronger, numerically, every day, 
|promise to become an inconvenient element 
‘in the Russian calculations. Should it be 
deemed essential, after all, to defeat the 
enemy in the field, and complete the invest- 








ment of Sebastopol, the forces at Eupatoria | 


may be expected to play an important part in 
ithe campaign. The main body of the Allies, 
|therefore, is between the Russian army in 
ithe field and the Russian army in Sebas- 
topol; while the Russian army in the field is 
in its turn menaced by the troops at Eupa- 
itoria, who are themselves watched «by a 
we know not. All these and many other 
fluence over the campaign of 1855. The 
present allied force inthe Crimea is far below 
oo 





cavalry and infantry force of what strength | 





the number that will be required for a suc- 
cessful war, unless operations beyond the 
Crimea should disable the Czar from sending 
reinforcements to that peninsula. 

At present the war has not actually ex- 
tended beyond the Crimea; but should it 
break out on the Pruth, in Transylvania, or 
in Gallicia, should the powerful Austrian 
army on the frontier be reinforced by a 
French contingent ; should the Scandinavian 
Powers follow the example of Sardinia; 
should the three Allies resolve to restore Po- 
land—a contingency which, however remote, 
Prussia evidently fears—it is clear that the 
allied armies in the Crimea would be 
relieved from some of the weight which 
now oppresses them, and disconcerts their 


operations. In the event of a failure in 
any of these contingencies, France, land, 
and Turkey will be forced to double 


the number of their troops in the Crimea, 
accept the battle on that ground, send 
capable commanders, take care that the 
stomach, that real base of operations, be 
well supplied, and adopt the most vigorous 
measures, by land and sea, to prevent the 
further ingress of Russian troops, and to de- 
stroy, take, or rout those that are now 
there. A survey of the war leads only to this 
conclusion, that in spite of hardships, the 
winter, and the enemy, the Allies have been 
able to maintain themselves in the territory 
of the Czar; but, except for the p of 
throwing shot and shell into Sebastopal, they 
have not yet placed themselves in such a 
position, relatively to the enemy, as will 
enable them to commence that series of opera- 
tions which alone can lead to victory. 





THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 

M. Guizor, addressing the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences on a recent 
occasion, observed with marked emphasis, 
that “in France under the present régime the 
suppression of thought was severe, but the 
servility almost exceeded the suppression.” 
In a certain sense we cannot but apply these 
gloomy words to our own free and enlightened 
nation. All the world of respectability in 
Great Britain, after due digestion of its ma- 
tutinal Times, is awaking to the melancholy 
conviction that we are the victims of a go- 
vernmental system of aristocratic incompe- 
tence. Granted; but who is to blame? 
Certainly not the governing class who do not 
achieve power, it is true; who are born to 
aighes it is equally true ; but on whom, let it 
e confessed, power is thrust by the very 
classes who are now crying out with all the 
rage of impotence. Many years ago that Sir 
Epwarp Butwer Lyrtron, whose “com- 
manding abilities’’ are secured by the ap- 
proaching Tory Government, observed that 
the true safeguard of our aristocracy lay in 
the profound adoration of the people. The 
City, we are told, is coming round to the 
Times. We have seen letters from very 
respectable tradesmen copying with nervous 
intensity the opinion of the Times that, “ it 
is really time the people (i.e. the middle 
classes) should take it into their own hands.” 
Meantime, while this portentous determina- 
tion is pending, the people (i. e. the middle 
classes) are devoutly studying the latest 
edition of the Peerage, that second Bible of 
all Great Britons, who “ never, never will be 
slaves.”” If such a phenomenon asa Ministry 
without a single peer can be conceived, how 
shall we coneeive the dismay of the Great- 
British people (i. e. the middle classes) on 
apprehending such a phenomenon. After 
me the deluge! Why the deluge would be 
a domestic water-butt in comparison to such 





considerations will exercise a controlling in- | a catastrophe as a Ministry of Commoners. 
| Let the aristocracy take heart. No plain 
Smith in the United Kingdom ctnteunphaes 
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for # momént a Ministry of Smiths, 
though all the administrative genius, all the 
business capacity, all the reforming sincerity 


of the country should be typified by that 
illustrious name. British respectability loves 
alord, and keeps its Peerage handsomely 
bound upon its g-room table. Valets 
will be insolent sometimes and poodles will 
bark; but they are still valets and poodles. 
And yet, alas! if the peerage were, for a 
season, O! ye free andindependent Britons ! 
out of print, and if the new Ministry were 
composed of names unknown, there might 
be a hope of saving the remains of an army, 
and retrieving the prestige of the nation. 





THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
Noz long sinee a certain group was very well 
known in Dublin. Seated in a Bath chair, 
you saw a girl whose loveliness was only 
diminished by her evident sickness; near 
her walked a young lady m robast health ; 
and with them another lady of older years, 
handsome face, and great self-possession. 
They were “ persons of distinction,” for 
independently of a certain style in which 
outwardly they lived, their home was visited 
«by men of title, imsomuch that it used to 
be called the “ House of Peers.” Not long 
since the father of those two girls died. He 
had been living for some time separate from 
the mother, but was reconciled to her by a 
kind friend; and he restored his affection 
both to the mate of his bosom and to his 
daughters, who were left in the care of their 
affectionate mother. What could be more 
touching than that act of peace-making ? 
what more tender than the natural shelter- 
ing of that bleoming girl, or of the delicate 
invalid by a mother, who, to experience of 
life, added the advantages of a good position 
and wealth? 

In the Court of Chancery the other day, 
the Attorney-General told a story which 
leads us within the door of that happy family. 
There was not perfect harmony there. A 
lawyer indeed once penetrated to the house, 
summoned by the interests of the eldest 
daughter, who had a separate title to some 
portion of the property; and the lawyer left 
the house faster than he had entered it. 
That matronly lady rated him in good round 
terms for his intrusion ; vilified the daughter 
who had summoned him, as no better than 
she should be; aseribed her maladies to the 
unspeakable results of bad life, and, appa- 
rently as her last resource, threw herself on 
the ground in unwitnessable hysterics. The 
lawyer fled, Others have told through the 
Attorney-General that the young ladies were 
kept short of money, stinted even in their 
food, and subjected to claims of payment on 
the part of their affectionate mother. Cer- 
tain it is, that by deed, or bequest, or some 
other form of transfer, they alienated their 
own means to enrich the favourite of their 
mother. 

There was another member of the family 
whom we have not mentioned. He was born 
thirteen years after the youngest daughter ; 
he did not use the family name, he did not 
own to any parents in the world. He was 


quite unaccounted for in the Population Re- | 


turns. He was “adopted” by the lady, and 
singularly favoured by her; and it is in re- 
sistance of his claim of 20,0002. on the pro- 
perty that the heir-at-law of the eldest 
ughter brings the case to Chancery. 


And what, all this while, had become of | 


the peace-maker who had restored the wife to 
her husband—had, in fact, it is said, been 
originally instrumental in the marriage? He 
is still the peace-maker—he appears as the 
adviser of the daughters. The roperty 
which they alienate is made over > deed 
executed to him. The lawyer who acts in 


[this operation is his lawyer, the physician 
who attends the dying husband is his physi- 
cian, He knows nothing that he ought not 
to know; is by his affidavit almost ignorant 
of the family transactions; except that oc- 
casionally he appears as peace-maker and ad- 
viser; and Jons Detacovr, the youth of 
unaccounted parentage, appears as ultimately 
benefited by the whole arrangement. 

Such is the story told in the Dublin Court 
of Chancery of the Haxpcock family; the 
peace-maker being the Marquis of Cuawri- 
carpE. The aristocracy do not shine in this 
secret part of social history. Tear off the 
veil at almost any portion, and you are sure 
to find some venerable baronet, some old 
marquis, some familiar earl. 

Bat even that is not the darkest or most 
painful moral of such cases. The lesson 
which they teach is, the extent to which real 
life is sacrificed to appearance. If it is true 
that living consists mainly in the satisfaction 
of those instincts and aspirations which are 
essential to life in its highest form, then much 
of the intercourse that goes on is in itself a 
deadly poison. The relation between a 
mother and her children is, perhaps, the 
purest and most vital exemplification of life ; 
and here it is reduced to the rule ofa hardened 
woman speculating in the reversionary in- 
terest of daughters who are sickly or wished 
to be so. Ifa strong affection that drew the 
woman from the society of her husband to 
the society of another, there might have been 
some reality in that: but what affection can 
exist between those who are accomplices in 
+ ga omy on the deaths of daughters and 
the paltry chances of legacy from their own 
offspring ? And the girls—fit, perhaps, for 
life, if their parents were not—endowed with 
affection, with the capacity for enjoyment, 
but tantalised by the fallacious show of means 
that seldom came home to them—offered a 
view of society in its easier circles, only to 
know at home penury, infirmity, cruel treat- 
ment, and the scheming of professed pro- 
tectors — those girls, what was their fate ? 
The whole of their lives is sacrificed to secure 
by some base and paltry scheming the 
means of life. In sacrificing thus to appear- 
ances the woman becomes a fiend ; an adviser 
of the QuEEN becomes the deluder of young 
girls ! 





HERESY AND CONVOCATION. 
Ir was to be expected that the attempts made 
to place the Church of England in a position 
as regards the State harmonising with her 
autecedents and pretensions would but the 
more clearly demonstrate the reigning dis- 
eord. So far Convocation has at least been 
successful. Whether a complete restoration 
can be effected, is a question which we are 
not bound to solve. But we should imagine 
that one of two courses must be ultimately 
followed—either that the Church should re- 
cover her position and assert her indepen- 
dence, or that she should surrender her claims 
to that national position which she affects to 
occupy. The more she is honest, the more 
she must become uneasy, disaffected, troubled. 








| 





She arrogates to herself a mission of divine 
origin; she frustrates it by succumbing to 
the temporal conveniences of the State. She 
comes down from Heaven, and casts herself 
at the feet of Casar. She declares herself 
harmonious within herself, well-knowing that 
heresy is rampant in her high places, and 
that she is powerless to expel the heretical. 
She seems to yearn with desires of self- 
amendment, yet before she can accomplish 
one step of progress, she is forced to beg 
humbly for the sanction of her secular head, 


| to take the matter into consideration even in 

that shadowy council which her temporal 

masters have permitted her to retain. Surely 
t 


a 
this is not a position at all becoming 
vinely Pose lh authority. ‘© 

These reflections, not new with us, reeeiye 
emphatic comfirmation from the . 
at the brief sitting of Convocation last sing 
Take three instances. The Upper Hougg 
agree upon certain resolutions p ing to 
require a modification in the services 
Church, in other words, a redistribution of 
the Prayer Book. More services and shorter 
services are wanted. The matter is gj 
One would think that when the Bishops ang 
Clergy agree that some alterations should bg 
made they would be made, and there an end 
But the divine Church of England is power. 
less. Before this simple matter can ap 
sidered, the sanction of the Crown must be 
obtained. 

Again: the Upper House receive a m. 

ort on certain not unreasonable e8, 
in the constitution of Convocation, t 
then? Why then po 4 resolve that it is not 
expedient even to ask the sanetion of the 
Crown for leave to take them into considera. 
tion! 

The third instance is one even more illus- 
trative of the impotence of Convocationas at 
present constituted. Our readers know that 
Archdeacon Denison has recently been de 
fendant in a charge of heresy; and thas cer. 
tain commissioners, appointed by the Arch 
bishop of Canrersury, held Inquisition 
on his ease at Wason’s Hotel, Clevedon, and 

ronounced a foregone conclusion thereupon, 
But do our readers know that these Commis 
sioners, whose authority originated at Lam 
beth, proceeded under an Act of Parliament 
which its framers declare was never intended 
to be applied to cases of heresy; an act de 
clared by both Houses of Convocation unsatis 
factory? Last week Mr. Denison impree 
sively reminded his colleagues of this fact, and 
essayed to bring his case under the notice of 
the ite House; he did not ask them t 
interfere ; he knew too well the impotence of 
the House. He only asked them to hear 
him: they declined; he asked them to re 
ceive a plain matter-of-fact statement of his 
case: they rejected it by 36 to 33 votes, 
|Convoeation is not a place for dealing with 
heresy, or even for considering the constity 
tion of those tribunals which are or may be 
devised for the purpose of aren “en 
heresy. When he was interrupted, 
Denison said, “It may be necessary for me 
to bring a charge of heresy before this 
House ;” did he mean that it might be neces 
sary for him to bring a charge against Arch 
deacon Denison? It would complete the 
absurdity of the position. It is certainly m 
markable that a corporation should pretend 
to divine origin; that it should claim tobe 
the sole interpreter of divine law, the sole 
guide to eternal life; and yet that it should 
rest in a position so fettered, so restricted, % 
emasculated, as to be expressly and carefully 
prevented from determining charges of heresy 
against its own members. 

What is it that stops the way? Probe 
the matter home, and see whether Church 
property be not at the bottom of all thes 
fatal absurdities. The Church is an institt 
tion based on property, not on the dogmas 
embodied in her creeds, her liturgies, and het 
articles. Why cannot convocation determue 
eases of heresy, or constitute the trib 
which shall determine upon them ? Because 
the decisions would interfere with the rights 
of patrons. Were it not for the substantial 
institutions of the Church—her lands 
her wealth—it is inconceivable that 
should remain a congeries of persons pr 
fessing a set of heresies, springing from 
débris of the Roman Catholic system at the 
Reformation. This may look like the stale 
ment of a mere opponent of the Church; 
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is it 
Church ma; 

her unfalfilled pretensions. 
she pretends to be; thus, whatever 
jnfluerce she may exercise over the spiritual 
Iife of the nation, is so far vitiated and cor- 
ropted; and she is a public wrong like any 
gather imposture. 


GODERICH’S MOTION AND THE 
me? PUBLIC 





No si ~ se 
than disposition shown to imstst upon a 


ralical reorganisation of our military depart- 


of popular feeling is more wholesome | 
_fessions; but some professions require a training to 


} 
| 
| 


| par leur nom.”—La Presse, February 6, 1855. 


ments, and that thorough reform of the army | 


which would place it im harmony equally wit: 

common sense and with the constitution. ‘There 

is scarcely aplace at which the people have ap- 
in public where they have not passed 


| by atcident; but middle-aged barristers are con- 


some distinct expression of opinion on these | 
sera notably at Tynemouth and at Derby. | 


ut all these efforts, however universal, are 
likely to be void of effect for want of unity 
of If the people would concen- 


trate their action upon one point, they would | 


obtain far greater results. Questions even 
of foreign policy, howéver important, are 


so much within the grasp of the! 


as their own imstitations ; 


state of our institutions at home. 
be represented in other places—in the Govern- 


ment, and in the constitution of the army. 
It is quite practicable to obtain a junction in 


these matters, and the means of doing it are | 


already prepared. Lord Goprrtcn, who has 
just proved his independence by declining 
office, has placed the following motion on the 
notice paper of the House of Commons :— 
“That, in the opinion of the House, the present 


system of promotion in the army by purchase, under | 
which a non-commissioned officer rarely attains to | 
the rank of acommissioned officer, and scarcely ever | 


to that of a field officer, is injurious to the public 
service and unjust to the private soldiers.” 

If effect were given to this motion, we 
should have the master-key to all that we 
may desire. The English soldier who is now 


serving in the Crimea sees how totally different | 


is the organisation of the French army ; how 
much of its efficiency arises from the system 
of promotion. ‘The possibility of passing 
through the ranks into commission assists the 


conseription in drawing into the ranks educated | 
men,.and this would be the case in our own! 


country. We have several young men in our 


eye who would most likely have devoted them- | 
selves to the military profession, if by begin- | 


ning with the'working ranks they could have 
had a prospect of rising to its honours. 
he presence of gentlemen in the ranks 
is highly conducive to real discipline; the 
Presence of men who have passed through the 
ranks amongst the offieers enables that class 
more perfectly to understand the dispositions 
of the men. The standard of moral feeling is 
raised in the ranks; practical experience is 
Orhdsnsthened in the commission. By 
ba ing the governance of class in the army, 
18 unconstitutional character would be dis- 


armed. There is a disposition in almost every | 


class of the people to assist in procuring a 
reform—indeed, to place our army in true union 
with 
system 


It would, we think, be far better if all parts | 


of the country were to concentrate their efforts 
upon the support of Lord Goprricn’s motion. 

t present every town is “ going upon its own 
hook,” and we shall move nothing. The same 

our that is now wasted, if brought into 
union, would do much, There is too little 
time to briig the public together upon the 


’ : D and a | becoming Secretary of State, and writing decent 
sound foreign policy would flow from a sound | despatches, and making decorous speeches, is not 
The people one whit a greater man, of more ‘able man, Sir,’ 
require to be more completely represented in | than the average grocer, tailor, barrister, or editor. 
the House of Commons, they also require to It is like talking a truism; but does the world not 


the people, and to strengthen our military | 
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mot the fact? Our opposition to the| the day named for Lord Gopmnten’s motion; | good 
be traced to the feeling excited | and, considering the state of the 
She is not subject, he may probably id the ox 


te on the 


pediency of postponing it. 





THE UNPARDONABLE. 


“Ce sont des trouble-féte, auxquels on ne pardome 
pas Pavoir raison trop t6t, et d’appeler les choses 


(Tue Leaver, September 17, 1853.) 
“ T rere is an average of intellect in trades and pro- 


be clever—a knack; and the unphilosophic world 
always thinks the men who have caught the knack 
are very able men. Young men are sent to the bar 


sidered, by society, cleverer and abler than middle- 
aged stationers, or grocers, or merchants; whereas 
the difference is simply the difference of calling and 
training. In the same way in the Governing 
Classes: a dull boy is put to the trade of governing, 
and in course of time, as the effect of training, and 
acquired skill and caution, he ‘rises,’ and becomes 
‘a very able man, Sir.’ This reasoning is as to 
the average men: as there are Wellingtons born 
among peers, so there are great journalists, great 
merchants,—in a word, first men, everywhere. But 
this reasoning is to show that an average Earl, 


_ act upon a very different theory—believing that 
| Earls are not only born into governing, but are born 
| ‘very able men, Sir?’” 
(Tae Leaver, October 22, 1853.) 
| “The House of Lords, said Lord Derby, whom we 
| may take as the shrewd exponent of most thought- 
less British cants,—the House of Lords is open to all 
|men. The answer is,—as the London Tavern is open 
to all men,—who can pay. The price of entrance 
among the governing classes is,—subjection to the 
governing classes. Excepting Lord Brougham, in 
respect to whom the circumstances were peculiar, no 
| Man ever got into the Peerage who did not go to the 
| House of Lords as the agent of the Peerage. There 
| are only two classes who get out of the mire into the 
ermine,—soldiers and lawyers. Soldiers are always 
Tories; or when they are not, as Napier was not, 
they are put down. Lawyers are always intense 
Conservatives, for obvious reasons: and the most 
Tory lawyers who have reached the Woolsack, have 
been Whigs,—like Lord Cottenham. Occasionally 
a millionnaire gets in, like Jones Loyd: and, noto- 
riously, the most conscious of aristocrats is the 
parvenu Peer. Just as borough owners did and do 
send their servants, their toadies, their ‘agents,’ 
or their sons, into the ‘Commons’,’ House, so the 
flatterers, the tools, and the orators, of the governing 
classes are permitted to get into the Lords’ House. 
Every new creation which is a concession to the 
cleverness and worth of the basely-born ambitious, 
is a new coat of paint to the old House of Lords,— 
freshening it up in the eyes of the prone and gaping 
‘multitude: and the exceptions, which only prove the 
rule of exclusiveness, are loudly made use of to 
demonstrate the theory of the open Constitution. 
The Governing Classes have a distinct policy,—to 
perpetuate their class: and the governed classes are 
always applauding when they see the governing 
classes make use of mean men! Every able man 





Conservative work at a risky period: and that 
amiable and brilliant Charles Fox, who did so few 
good and said so few clever things, never suggested a 


hilated a party by his umgenerous coldness in re- 
wardimg useful brains. Beyond the discovery of 
Mr. James Wilson he never helped a plebeian in the 
path of ambition. Oh, yes. We beg his pardon. He 
actually made Charles Buller, who had the genius of 
a dozen Charles Foxes, a President of a Poor-law 
Board. And now,.as a Eurepean war reopens, Lord 
Hardinge is Commander-in-chief: Commander-in- 
chief of that army which dare lose none of its prestige: 
first man, in a military crisis, of a nation which must 
go forward or disappear. And he is sixty-eight 
years of age. ‘hat isascrious fact. When forty, 
im the full swimg of his energy and his intellect, no 
one would have dreamed of him for such a post, 
even had there beewno Wellington his contemporary ; 
bat, in peace, he got his post, by seniority: and there 
he is—in that post, as war opens, at sixty-eight 
years of age, as inferior to himself at forty as at 
forty he was inferior to Wellington. However this 
enlightened country endured a Duke of York till a 
Wellington and a Nelson turned up; and must 
rejoice in a Hardinge tilla Napier be found, or be 
employed. In truth, the selection is limited; the 
ing classes reject brains so emphatically, that 
mest of the able men go into commerce, 
money to compensate for fame ; and the unhappy 
uestion is—whom would you substitute for Lord 
ardinge ? Successful men in this country have to 
reach second childhood before they get and 
crosses, aud the governing classes wi not dream 
of giving the Horse Guards to mere manhood and 
brains without a title and a cross. In that respect 
England is far behind the rest of =e merit 
travels faster even in the Russias; certainly 
faster in the Turkish service than im the British. 

“ A war now is to England far more serious than 
to France or Russia. England will be ruined by war 
if she does not win in it. And there are no evidences 
that her present rulers are the men to carry her 
through the war, In the last war Pitt and Welling- 
ton were both young; but now, not. only her leading 
statesmen in office, but all her generals and admirals, 
are dangerously old men, and the chances are that 
before she begins to win she will have to kill off all 
the old statesmen and all the old commanders. 

“ Youth is genius ; it is . Age in action is 
a blunder, beeause it is not active. The influence 
of age is visible in the negotiations which have caused 
the now inevitable war; could such an influence be 
trusted in the conduct of a campaign! To suggest 
that sexagenariams and o are less capable 
than men of thirty and forty to conduct and manage 
a great war is no more to insult old age than it is 
insulted by the remark that beards grow grey. The 
men who would have to conduct a war now on 
of England—Lord Aberdeen, Lord Hardinge, Sir 
James Graham, Lord John Russell, and Lord Pal- 
merston—would break down simply because a council 
of war, in which every counciller is seventy, cannot 
possibly achieve a victory. Experi has its 
advantages—but only when action is routine. Nestor 
talked more wisely than anybody else in the debates 
before Troy; but Achilles, a rash fool, took 
the city. Austria, it may be was saved the 
other day by the octogenarian Radetzky; but she was 
also, before, lost by Wiirmser, fighting against a 
general of thirty, and against soldiers who had no 
shoes and no brandy. And if England gives way, 
first, as Radetzky did, her Radetzkys will never bring 
her to the front again. For Russia is not : 
ea like Austria, accustomed to 

osers. 

“ Gentlemen of from sixty to seventy years of age 
are so wise that they cannot be original; and if 
England’s rulers and generals cannot now lift them- 
selves out of routine into a conception of a great 
campaign, England is lost. And there isno evidence 
that our Cabinet or our Commander-in-chief have 





can reach the highest place in this free country, 
said the enlightened journals of the governed classes | 
when the governing classes (in each ease with sen- | 
| sible distrust) made Canning Premier: made Peel | 
Premier; gave Disraeli the Finance Office; a seat | 
in the Cabinet to Macaulay; and Treasury work to | 
ex-chapelier and able but complaisant James Wilson. | 
But did any man ever get into the Cabinet who was | 
pledged to realising the theories of the Constitution? | 


Did any man ever get a Peerage who was averse to | 


Spiritual Peers, and indisposed to the Conservation | 


of the Commons as an ante-room of the Peers? In 
fact only very few of the astute sycophants them- 
selves get the reward of admission within the ady tum 


point between the present day and the 20th—| of the British Temple. ‘There was Burke,. who did 


got vigorous ideas about the war. They already talk 
through a leading journal, to the effect that as a war 
only brings the belligerents toa treaty, all the blood- 
shed had better be ‘skipped,’ and we had better 
begin with the treaty! And this is said the same 
day on which the Czar’s challenge is bruited forth 
to Europe—war to extermination! Starting from 
such different points of view—the Russian coal 
the extermination of his opponent, and the E 

Government aiming only at the truce of a Conference 


| which is likely to win ?” , 


We refer our readers to an article in the 
Times of Wednesday, February 14, 1855, 
which we have reprinted in another part of 
our paper: Verily, the Leader is “ unpar- 
donable.” 
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« THE STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 
ity of the Editor in regard to these 


Partiament has reassembled. What for? Walk- 
ing down to Westminster, several reasons for the 
reopening might have occurred to the Great Briton. 
In the first place there was a new Government ; 
that is to say, two old Lords having quarrelled with 
one another, and each forced the other out, a third 
old Lord had stepped in and seized the chief place; 
and the Great Briton, who, notwithstanding his self- 
government, is in a normal state of bewilderment as 
to his governors, is always anxious for the whole 
secret of a Ministerial crisis. What Lord Pal- 
merston, turned out ignominiously two years 
ago for “recognising” our present “cordial” 
ally,’ had come in for: what conditions our 
Queen had made with him: what conditions he 
had made with his colleagues: and what policy his 
Ministry would propose to Parliament and the 
people? Then, the variety of the minor Ministerial 
changes—arrangements synchronous with the,panto- 
mime season—the Great Briton would be disposed 
to receive with gratitude some information as to 
British history in these respects during the last fort- 
night. Why had Lord John Russell been transported 
to Vienna—had he been made a diplomatist be- 
cause he had recently demonstrated such du- 
plicity? Why Lord Panmure—who, last night, 
told the Lords he was going to carry on the 
war with “ vigour” (pronounced wigour), while a 
very high-bred gout was twitching about his lower 
jaw—had been elevated, in his old age, to a post for 
which no one would have thought him qualified when 
he was hearty Fox Maule? Why Lord Panmure, 
being incapable, an imbecile had been selected to as- 
sist himin thecapacity of Secretary? Why Sir Francis 
Baring had been made Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster?—one answer to which query might be 
that, as he broke down in two great offices, Exchequer 
and Admiralty, and as he is of the clique which has 
to be provided for, no better post could be selected 
for him than that at which he will have nothing 
to do,—his “ business habits” of twaddling from nine 
A.M. to four p.m. being only dangerous, now, to his 
Private Secretary, whom‘the public will pay 2500/. 
per annum for being bored to that extent? Why 
Mr. Robert Lowe had left the Treasury bench and 
ensconced himself, below the gangway, in the mélée 
of the able “outsider” ambitions—such as the 
Brights, Horsmans, Blacketts, Seymours, and 
Tayards? Why Mr. Layard—who doesn’t seem 
to have the patience to wait for some grander 
role than that of the H d 
brains who are sent on “missions” to keep close 
to the elbows of imposing old Lords — had not 
been allowed the gratification of his humble ambi- 
tion in getting the place of mental medical 
attendant to Lord Panmure? Why Lord Gode- 
rich, a young Lord, had not condescended to the 
squireship to Mr. Sidney Herbert ? Why, Mr. 
Fitzroy had got a “ Right Honourable” accession 
of dignity? What was the meaning of Admiral 
Napier stating that Sir James Graham was a villain, 
and of Admiral Berkeley, in vicarious reply, an- 
nouncing that Admiral Napier was not given to 
accuracy of narration ? In short, the Great Briton 
would have been inclined to suppose, up to the 
moment of the rising of the curtain last evening, 
that Parliament had met in order to give him some 
information as to what was going on in Great British 
affairs. But the Great Briton left out of account that 
we have now got a Premier whose Parliamentary 
eminence is attributable entirely to a felicitous faculty 
of keeping a self-governed, but still eternally in- 
quiring country, profoundly in the dark as to “affairs.” 
We have had secret diplomacy and secret history be- 
fore; but at last we have got the same man to carry 
on both processes of public delusion. Those, how- 
ever, who have studied Lord Palmerston, have ever 
found this excuse for his secretiveness—that he him- 
self never knows what he is about, and, on the whole, 
doesn’t care. It’s perhaps a shame that he announced 
no policy last night: but then we deserve that for 
appointing a Minister who has no policy. What do we 


tlemen of 
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want with statesmanship?—We merely want the war | had only to observe—exclusively thinking of h, 


carried on with vigour. Lord Palmerston, conscien- 
tiously responding to the demand of the country, 


: | means to do something awful; but, as to what it may 


be, why he is in the same state of mind as Othello in 
respect to the arrangement of his vengeance. 

The full House was doubtless disappointed. With 
anew Ministry there are new hopes, new resolutions, 
new trustfulness ; the House of Commons is then in 
its most respectable mood—it feels national and self- 
respectful; and, at such times, the most cautious of 
our class conspirators, who get front rank on the 
Treasury bench, are compelled out of insouciance into 
seriousness. But Lord Palmerston takes matters quiet- 
ly. His first appearance as Premier (for a very short 
engagement, probably) did not in the least shake his 
cynical nerve. That masculine voice was without a 
tremor; the audacious head was held as daringly 
defiant as though the assemblage were an assem- 
blage of Urquharts; speaking a speech which all 
Europe will read in all its languages, Lord -Palmer- 
ston shrank not before those representative “ eyes of 
the world:”—above or below the occasion, he held 
himself and spoke with the easy recklessness with 
which M‘Cad’s Counsel defends M‘Cad on a charge 
of petty larceny. The matter was commensurate 
with the manner. In consequence of the statements 
already made (and Lord Palmerston in his heart 
condemns that chattery communicativeness) by 
Lord Derby, Lord John Russell, and Lord Lans- 
downe, he had very little to say, he observed, with 
regard to the formation of his Government. 
Every one else having failed, though, for his part, he 
would have acted with anybody who had succeeded, 
he was sent for on Saturday, and by the following 
Tuesday he had formed a Government. What valu- 
able information for the House! But the House 
hear-heared; in the excitement of the moment it 
considered it was getting at the secrets of haute 
politique. Attention deepened. Well, having formed 
a Government (no matter on what principle, no 
matter what for) he had to consider the recent vote 
of the House of Commons—in consequence of which, 
in point of fact, there had been a change of Go- 
vernment. He—aw — deplored — aw —that vote ; 
and when the House came—aw—to reconsider 
the matter, he was sure that it would see that, 
in point of fact, it must change its mind about 
the Committee of Enquiry. Grave and solemn 
hear-hears. He told them a light anecdote in his 
pleasant manner, with that jocose swing of the arm 
which gives such emphasis to his good stories. When 
Wat Tyler was knocked down, Richard rode up to 
the mob and said, “ You have lost your leader—I 
will be your leader.” “Give up the Committee, and I 
will be your Committee,” said Palmerston.—( Feeble 
and abashed laughs.)—The House of Commons felt it 
was being put down—in point of fact—(Lord Palmer- 
ston’s favourite phrase)—like Tyler’s mob. Then he 
went on to show what he had done to carry on the war 
with vigour, and render the Committee supererogatory. 
Sent out a new army—a new general—destroyed 
promotion by purchase? The idea! ‘“ Sir—aw—I 
have sent out several hundred scavengers—scaven- 
gers, Sir—aw, to clear the camp.” This is the provi- 
dent Mars of the war: the soldiers being all dead, he 
guarantees a supply of vultures! Thus is England 
to retrieve her reputation: our Government is to 
continue an oligarchy, but the old lord is to 
be tempered by the nightman. But something 
more. He had selected General Simpson and Sir 
Join M‘Neile—parties whom no one ever hap- 
pened to hear of—to assist the Staff in con- 
founding confusion; and he thought also that 
as so many soldiers were dying daily, it was 
highly desirable that —there should be more 
surgeons. These are the vigorous measures for car- 
tying on the wars, Amazed—silent—House of Com- 
mons: Lord Palmerston, his voice benefiting by the 
exercise, growing more and more craftily bold : his 
manner, availing itself of the quiet and respectful 
audience, mcre and more flexibly impertinent. Then, 
as to peace. There was a prospect of peace. Lord 
John Russell had gone to Vienna: and Lord John 
was a great statesman—indeed, he might say a very 
great statesman. (Loud cheers from the Whig Incapa- 
bles.) ‘The House, like the rest of the public, had 
seen the fact stated in the Times a day or two before; 
but still Lord Palmerston thought it the right sort 
of safe old news to announce —it sounded as if he 
was telling the country something. And then, in 
best House of Commons balanced periods, Lord Pal- 
merston concluded his feat of statesmanlike state- 
ment by appealing to all parties to—aw—in point 
of fact, sink their differences in order that he might 
have a pleasant time of it. “The noble lord re- 
sumed his seat amid loud cheers.” 

Mr. Disraeli rose. It was a great moment in the 
history of England. As Warwick was Last of the 
Barons, so Lord Palmerston is the Last of the old 
Lords: the House of Commons had been insulted: 
the country had been fooled: Mr. Disraeli had a 
splendid opportunity for historical criticism. But he 





functions as Lord Derby’s Parliamentary of his 
that Lord Palmerston had not done justice t9 Ley 
Derby! And, generally, that the new Goy 

being just the same as the old Government, coun’? 
be expected to get on very much better:—y,. 
Disraeli forgetting that it was precisely this G; 
ment which he had been ready to join. The 
irony, and feeble malice, didn’t tell: Mr, 
vicious drawling style, which he appears 
have ey adopted, wearies, and mem! 
scarcely heard him in patience:—his own 
scarcely laughed—they miss of late that gladia 
torial dash which made Mr. Disraeli a pariy 
mentary personage. And after that, set in Washy 
series of small speeches of small men—all complaig. 
ing of the noble Viscount—all bewildered—al] 
—all silly. Here and there a man spoke with a yoig 
sounding like an Englishman’s. Mr Tom 

defined what he meant by carrying on the war with 
vigour : he meant going at Russia with a p 
and with strength sufficient to destroy her. It way 
taken as a joke; the House — ; the T: 
was frightfully facetious. Mr. Horsman suggested 
solemn function of an English Member of Parli ° 
—the House rushed to dinner. 

And, soon, one began to discover why Parliament 
had been recalled to sit. The House went into Com. 
mittee on the Navy Estimates : twenty or thirty 
members kept together: Several millions voted! 
A propos of the Navy Estimates, Sir Jame 
Graham was asked with respect to Sir Charles 
Napier’s charges against him. Sir Charles Ny. 
pier is the great Admiral of the period: with braing 
and manhood he has served his countrymen 
came after Nelson—and he yet raised the fame of 
England. Sir James Graham is a Border Squire, g 
man of bad political character, a man of mere 
intellect, a man who, dead in February, would tk 
forgotten in March. But Sir James Graham, in 
trenched among the class conspirators whom §i 
Charles Napier defies, can afford to refuse ex 
tion to an insulted Admiral—and to refuse it with 
the accompaniment of small sneers, amid the titter. 
ing of the degraded House of Commons. 

“ A Srranozr.” 


Open Council. 


(iN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, gt 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDs B- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 


A VOICE FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

The Cave, North Wales, February 14, 1855. 
Sir,—What is all this outcry that I hear abroad? 
What is this clamour that reaches me in my retire. 
ment, and disturbs the repose of my old age? Lam 
told that the Times has come out in the revolutionary 
line, and proposes to root up the basis of our mag- 
nificent army by abolishing the privileges of the 
aristocracy in that army—the privileges, sir, that 
rightly belong to long descent and great wealth. I 
am told that our late disasters in the Crimea, upon 
which my neighbour the parson preaches, are re 
ferred to aristocratic mismanagement and high-bom 
incompetence, that we must look to the populace to 
direct our military strategy, and to the mercantile 
classes to furnish transports and a commissariat by 
contract. Iam told that the art of war is to be 4 
matter of demagogy and a department of trade. | 
am told that there is a universal hue and cry against 
our “ governing classes,” as if the multitude deserved 
better governors than they can get. All this proves 
to me that these journals, headed by the Times, 
this “ million” of whom we have heard so much are 
bent on revolution ; yes, sir, revolution ! 

Why, I should like to know, if promotion in the 
army, that last institution of chivalry, is to go by 
merit as it is called, why should not promotion in 
Legislature go by merit also? Why should we have 
a hereditary House of Peers ? Why not unive 
suffrage and an elective Senate ? Why should pro 
motion in the Church go by favour, and be purchas 
able by wealth ? Why should not this sagaciow 
multitude appoint the clergy, and the clergy elect 
the bishops ? : 

Ican understand a consistent radical paper like 
the Leader pushing radical theories to extremes, 

IT cannot understand a supporter of King, Lords, 
Commons, of Church and State, like the 7imes, put 
ting forward such revolutionary doctrines as promo 
tion by merit. Don’t tell me, sir; I am a Chareh 
and King man; and [ tell you that this clamout 
| the “blatant beast,” the insurrection against at 
thority, the pretension of the mob and the press ® 
dictate state policy and military strategy, and pre 
scribe military regulations, and imperiously demand 
the recal of this, and the appointment of that com 
mander, will bring the country into anarchy, desttoy 
»her power, dismember the empire, and upset ou 
glorious constitution which the aristocracy, in times 
past, won for an ungrateful people. 

CADWALLADER LLEWELYS. 
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sat Literature. 


tics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They donot 
- make laws —they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 





Oxrop, we know, is stirring with new life. Mr. J. W. Parker, whose 
relations with the intellectual classes in the Universities (for even in the 
capitals of learning there are classes not intellectual) are intimate and fre- 
yent, conceived the happy thought of convincing an incredulous outward 
world of the energy of this new vitality. Accordingly, he appealed, we may 
suppose, to the freshest and most vigorous of the new race of thinkers in 
Oxford and Cambridge, to furnish a goodly volume of essays, without any 
studied “ unity of thought” in the publication, and free from the advocacy 
of any particular set of opinions, theological, social, or political.’” Happy 
and liberal Mr. Parker : if he trim his sails to an occasional heresy, he has 
always a Bishop in tow, and the shifting ballast of “ Broad Church,” to pre- 
serve an even keel withal. Nothing like a vigorously inconclusive 
eclecticism to carry a little faith and a great deal of prudence a long way in 
these latter days! We take up with some eagerness this volume of Oxford 
Essays, and we lay it down with increased thankfulness that the Oxford we 
knew is passing away. Assuredly these essays will not startle the slumbers 
of conservatism ; quite the reverse : they have not disturbed us : on the con- 
trary, we are indebted to them for a sensation of repose. But, however 
esteemed the literature of sedatives and soporifics may be in Oxford, we 
are compelled to add that the unlearned masses are apt to prefer the lite- 
rature of stimulants and tonics. If these essays are to be taken as the best 
that resident Oxford can produce, we do not apprehend that the poor 
London hacks will soon be superseded. 

We remember a venerable Master of a college (peace be to him!) who 
was wont to convene the undergraduates to hear the reading of collegiate 
essays, “* because he said the habit of English composition was equally ad- 
vantageous to the senator” (with a nod to an ingenuous scion of the govern- 
ing class) “and to the vestryman,” with a benevolent glance at the rest of 
the audience. And the Master was right: the ‘‘ habit of English composi- 
tion,” as developed in these Oxford Essays, is equally capable of making a 
heavy senator and a dull vestryman. The Essays (with exceptions which 
we shall proceed to name) cannot be said to be written in English, but in a 
sort of bald translation of bad Latin; the style is involved cumbrous, 
diffusive, -- anything rather than light, popular, or readable. No doub 
Oxford disdains to be light and popular; but she might condescend to be 
readable. Now what shall we say to such a passage as the following : it is 
selected from an essay by Mr. F. T. Parerave, Fellow of Exeter College, 
on the works of Atrrep pe Musser, the French Caruttus—a subject light 
and readable enough, in all conscience. Hear Mr. F. T. Paterave, Fellow 
of Exeter College, on the Classical and Romantic Schools : 

Taking Corneille as the highest classic, and the Henriade as the strongest example 
of “classical” exaggeration, when operating on a genius brilliant as Voltaire’s,— 
whilst we recognise everywhere each writer’s individual peculiarities, with the inevi- 
table influences of his age and country,—we yet feel that neither has relied on his own 
genius. Imitation, that weakness of all weaknesses the most fatal, seems never 
absent ; present in the Cid in proportions so slight, as to encourage “ romanticists” to 
range that great drama earliest on the ranks of their system,—penetrating so com- 
pletely Voltaire's pseudo-epic, that “‘ classicists” themselves refrain from citing its 
authority. This imitation, it may be argued, is merely of ancient form; and even 
this limited to the “machinery” of the poem. But every work of Art is solely an 
expression of thought; substance determined in and by form—the inward revealed 
in the outward. True “form” or ‘‘ order” (to quote Victor Hugo's famous Preface to 
the Odes, where we may remark, that by speaking of “forme extérieure” asa thing 
separable from substance or thought, the writer shows his own rhetorical incapacity 
to comprehend the definition he aims at)—“ L’ordre résulte du fond méme des choses, 
de la disposition intelligente des éléments intimes d’un shjet.” (P. xxii.) Every 
poem, as a Whole presenting the thoughts of an individual mind, will consequently 
Tequire its own form; the ideas clothed and realised in their own words; the words 
grouped into metrical expressions the most appropriate in their meaning ; the entire 
system of metre invested with the configuration that most fully embodies the entire 
idea of the poet. We would not assert that this process excludes resemblance to pre- 
vious works. On the contrary, what gives meaning and interest to human produc- 
tions is that wonderful identity that underlies ceaseless difference. But this 
resemblance, by the very fact that it proceeds from the ‘maker’s” internal and 
formative impulse, remains yet absolutely original; like Michael Angelo’s Adam Created, 
that all but took the exact outline of the Theseus, hidden then on its native pediment 
from European eyes not less impenetrably than the sculptures of Nineveh, 
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Literature also underwent its revolution; within twenty years frantic under the 
Convention, classically courtier-like under Napoleon, reactionary and tyrannical 
under Chateaubriand. “Nor were foreign invasions absent; and Shakspeare and 
Schiller entered France with Blucher and with Wellington. Yet French literature 
Tegained strength and nationality earlier than France; and the last ten or twelve 
years of the Bourbons saw the new Fourth Estate definitely established. The tendencies 
foreshadowed in René had been followed in the Méditations, and carried out in Notre- 
» had inspired Lelia, and were shortly to be hurried to destructive excess in 
Monte Christo, and Les Mystéres de Paris. Romanticism was triumphant. 


When, asamong the Athenians, perfect taste coexists by natural gift with treasures 
of genius by no other race so largely inherited, the most complete freedom will be 
combined with the most finished order and moderation. Where, again, these gifts 
combined are co-existent also with the youth of a nation, unalloyed by foreign ele- 


——————————————— 

vonweinang of excitement, with modern Europe at large, has forfeited the balance of 
ony. 

What in the name of the unlettered many who are not Fellows of a Col- 
lege does all this magnificent phraseology propound? Surely Mr. Pan- 
GRAVE uses language to disguise his thoughts, or we should be disposed to 
sum up our impression of these passages in a single monosyllable of Persian 
extraction. In judging the style of these Essays, we have selected the 
worst for a sample, but others in this volume are almost equally defective 
in form. Mr. Patrisoy, Fellow of Lincoln College, contributes a paper on 
Oxford Studies, as modified and enlarged by the recent Reform Act, dis- 
tinguished by its largeness and clearness of view, by its close and careful 
examination of the subject in all its phases, and by its generous, liberal, and 
hopeful spirit. But this excellent Mr. Parrison, who may be accepted as 
a representative of the resident thought and culture of Oxford, writes like a 
Schoolman in long clothes. Now, what has Oxford taught its teachers, if 
not the manipulation of words? We pass over the article on Hecen’s 
Philosophy of Right: it was impossible to make that readable; the naivetdé 
shown in the choice of such a topic is only surpassed by the evident 
sympathy for the unintelligible which the interpreter of the great German 
displays. ‘* We believe,” says Mr. T. C. Saxpars, Fellow of Oriel College, 
in producing the Philosophy of Right to the public, “that no attempt has 
been made to familiarise the English public with its contents.” Mr. 
Sanpars is doubtless unaware that the best History of Philosophy has not 
come from Oxford. 
Mr. Joun Puttuies, the Deputy Reader on Geology, supplies a paper 
on the Geology of the Neighbourhood of Oxford, which has the merit of 
faithful and accurate knowledge, and of local affection. We believe Mr. 
Pniurrs to be a deservedly- popular professor: even the ladies in Oxford, 
more learned than gentlemen out of Oxford, attend his lectures, and share 
the privileges of University education. 
Mr. Tuomsoy, Fellow of Queen’s College, writes on “ Crime and its 
Excuses,” in a straightforward and sensible manner; the subject, however, 
is not novel, nor is the treatment thereof in this Oxford essay, except for its 
characteristic appeals to ARISTOTLE. 
A paper on Persian Literature, by Mr. Cowzxt, of Magdalen Hall, 
deserves to be noted for its fulness and variety of illustration, as well as 
for its bright and unpedantic style, but the subject is not unfamiliar to the 
readers of reviews of inferior pretensions. 
We have now to speak of the three best essays in this volume—essays 
which would do honour to any parentage. But their superiority can hardly 
be ascribed, with justice, to Oxford influences. 
The two essays in this volume most remarkable for the subject, the 
treatment, and the style, are by Balliol men. We are glad to find Balliol 
maintaining its supremacy in thought and scholarship. In every field of 
distinction this college is foremost ; in every intellectual arena within the 
University and without, Balliol carries off the palm. To have preserved this 
distinction, not only must the tuturs of the college be men of rare faculty 
and devotedness, not only must the prizes of the college be open to all 
merit; there must be a vital sympathy between the teachers and the 
learners, a noble emulation of tutor and pupil, an esprit de corps which has 
become a tradition of the Society, and which, if extended to all the colleges, 
would render Oxford independent of external reforms. Mr. Saucar’s 
Essay on Lucretius and the Poetic Characteristics of his Age, is simply ad- 
mirable. It is of the very highest order of thought, feeling, and scholarship. 
The learning is vast, various,and profound, but it sits upon the essayist like 
an easy and graceful garment, and is never an ostentatious encumbrance, 
never an impediment, never a substitute for originality, always an orna- 
ment and an illustration. It is at once perceived that the writer has 
thoroughly identified himself with his subject, entered into it with his whole 
heart and brain, assimilated the heart and brain of the author whom he in- 
terprets with so broad and deep a sympathy. The faculty of sym- 
pathy, it has been finely said, is also the faculty of creation, and this 
faculty Mr. SeLLaR possesses in a very eminent degree. The great poet- 
philosopher of Rome has never been made known to us before: thanks to 
Mr. Setar, we are permitted to know Lucretius as he thought, suffered, 
dreamed, doubted, aspired, and lived. In this essay Mr. Sexuxar appears 
in the triple quality of a poet, an historian, and a philosopher; in each 
he is abundant without diffusiveness, learned without pedantry, tolerant 
without indifference. We shall hope to meet with so rare a critic again. 
The species is rare. 

Mr. Henry J. S. Smrrn, another Balliol man, discourses on a subject 
which may be considered to belong by right to the other University. But 
the appearance of a paper on the highest speculations of science (not Aris- 
totle) in a volume of Oxford essays, is at once characteristic of the new 
movement in that University, and of the college to which the writer belongs. 
This essay on the Plurality of Worlds, in which the writer passes in review, 
with sustained calmness of judgment and unfailing sobriety of temper, the 
rival “ theologians,” Dr. Wuewet and Sir Davip Brewster, would do no 





ak and recollections of a former world, the power, with the temptation, of dwelling 
dul reign themes is impossible. Thus it was with Athens. Modern France, incre- 
‘ous of the present, and hence perplexed by the past, a country further pre-eminently 


discredit to any signature, however mature in science. The eminent theo- 
logical disputants in question would do well to study, at least, the attitude 
of thought preserved with equal grace and dignity by their young 
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reviewer, who has the happy art_of popularizing his subject without writing 
down to the i ce of unscientific readers. 

“Mri J. &. Proups’s Suggestions on’ the Best Means of Teaching English 
History challenge the respect due to the writer of those brilliant historical 

familiar to the readers of the new series of the Westminster 

Review. But we cannot conceal our regret and disappointment at the tone and 
the tendency of these * suggestions.” Mr. Froupe may be right in suggesting 
the Statates at large as a text-book for historical students, though the bare 
idea of such a task is enough to daunt the railway readers of this rapid age, 
Mr. Frovpe may be right in regarding all extant English histories (with 
the single exception of Hume) as perniciously unsound, superficial, inexact, 
and contradictory, as so many pitfals for the ingenuous British mind, con- 
trived by viewy theorists and partisans; but we doubt the eflicacy of his an- 
tidote for this pseudo-historical virus, and we shall be content to wait for 
the result of Mr. Froupr’s own researches into the Publie Acts. Unhappily 
Mr. Frovpe appears to be in « transitional state of mind not entirely favour- 
able to historical investigations. A sentimental faith in retrogress, Mr. 
Frovpe will pardon us for saying, is almost as unsound as that ‘‘ faith in a 
mysterious entity which they call progress,” at which Mr. Froupe sneers 
with all the asperity of remorse. In the same equable spirit Mr. Froupe 
pronounces the educational system of unreformed Oxford “ singularly sound 
and simple ;” and his seorn for “* Gower-street” is measureless. Oxford, if 
we are to trust Mr. Froupe, “has thought it sufficient if she can bring her 
pupils to understand something of man by studying his actions in close and 
minute detail.” Now, we cannot say that we should have been disposed to 
point to Oxford as the best school for the study of man, unless, indeed, the 
study of “ his actions in close and minute detail” refer to the study of Anis- 
torie’s Ethies, the only text-book for the study of man’s * actions in close 
and minute detail” recognised at Oxford. Mr. Frovpe is eloquent upon 
what Oxford has not done, and there would be no difficulty in enlarging 
upon that ample tepic; but when he tells us that “she has done well what 
she has done” 


And she-may appeal proudly and justly to the experience of life to bear witness for 
her. When the men whom she and Cambridge have educated pass out into the arena 
of the world, in spite of all that has been said, they maintain there an easy supremacy. 
They have at the universities not, perhaps, information, but what lies at the 
bottom of all power to gain, nm for any useful purpose :—a power of active in- 
sight into common things, which the more showy education of rival systems is some- 
thing less successful in conferring — 


We are really tempted to ask Mr. Frovpe to what audience he is address- 
ing these preposterous phrases, They may be a harmless flattery to Oxford, 
but to the poor unlettered public they are almost an insolence. Mr. 
Frovupe would have us to believe that the “easy supremacy” has nothing 
whatever to do with class prestige. 
avowal, but this is the first time we have heard “an active insight into 
common things” aseribed to a system made up, like a mummy, of dead 
languages and obsolete “science.” After such a bundle of paradoxes, we 
are not surprised to find Mr. Froupe, who considers belief in the law of 
eternal progress a vulgar error, referring us back with fond bitterness to the 
age of the Tupors, as an age in which everything was for the best, in the 
best possible of worlds, at least in England. All these disastrous fallacies 
would be unworthy of correction if they proceeded from an ordinary writer. 
But Mr. Frovpe invests them with so subtle and dangerous a charm of 
form and colour, that we are almost persuaded to accept his pictures for 
realities. And with all that is wild and false, there is so much that is sound 
and sensible, dexterously mixed, so much of fine feeling, just observation, 
and noble impulse, the efféct upon incautious readers is doubly dangerous, 
and deserves a double reprobation. 

We have already glanced at the article on Alfred de Musset. We must add, 
that it is, from first to last, so far as we have been able to decipher it, a mis- 
take. ‘To readers familiar with the literature and society of modern France‘ 
it is even Indicrous in its appreciations. 
who seeks the life of the poet in the disgraceful pages of M. Jacqvort, a 
sort of literary bandit, who, under the disguise of “ De Minrecovrrt,” de- 
fames contemporary celebrities who decline to pay him to be silent, and 
caricatures with odious inventions the victims of his praise. The feeling of 
this article is kindly, and that is all that can be said in its excuse. 

On the whole, we are unable unreservedly to congratulate Mr. Parker 
on his first volume of Oxford Essays. We think he might have inau- 
gurated so excellent a scheme with a stronger selection of writers and of 
topies. ‘Where are the names of Jowerr, Stantey, Gotpwiy Smita, Con- 
GkEVE ?—conspicuously absent from the present volume. We trust we may 
meet them in succeeding numbers of a series which deserves to be success- 
ful. In the mean time we hail with pleasure the forthcoming companion 
volume of Cambridge Essays. Oxford has a “bad start.” 





THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 
The “‘ Governing Classes” of Great Britain. By Edward M. Whitty. 
Triibner and Co, 1854, 


Arrentive and intelli readers, who have thought our journal worth 


putting on the file, will have recognized an expression in the Times of late, 
not only significant in itself, but in the time and manner of its reappear- 
ance. 


e say “ reappearance” advisedly, for the Times has only now con- 


Not perhaps information is a naif 


And what shall be said of a critic | 





sented to bestow all the weight of its immense publicity upon = 


which the Leader, more humble, but not less constant and sacra 
minister of opinion, created two years since. In August, 1853, at 8 tine 
when the moderate party included all parties, we were enabled to offer the 
hospitality of our columns to an esteemed fellow-worker, who Withons 
engaging too directly the responsibility of the journal, did us the 
consider the Leader the fittest, the freest, the most historical depos} : 
his intimate political convictions. Under the signature of ‘* Non-E 
itself a striking commentary upon our constitutional fictions, and under the 
equally striking title, “‘ The Governing Classes,” he contributed from 
to week to our pages a series of political portraits representative of 
hereditary caste of statesmen. The times were quiet then ; ruffled only by 
a somewhat parochial tempest of indignation against a Prince who was gy, 
fulasly supposed to have a voice in the foreign policy of his adopted 

here was no strain upon our constitutional machinery; all went 
enough with the time-honoured compromises and the traditional : 
of an enlightened people. Still, even in England, as we know, 

litical sketches excited some curiosity: the persone of the sketehes wep 

ighly diverted—at each other's expense. In France, “The Governing 
rae " have been partially reproduced ; in Germany, many of the sketehg 
were translated into a journal at Berlin, and the A/igemeine Zeitung devoted 
searching and eulogistic criticism to their sense and spirit. "i : 
and Australia, we need not say, they were read and reprinted, But few 
that moment imagined, certainly not the writer, how soon a time of tri 
would test their sincerity and attest their truth. Their republication in, 
collested form was excused by the writer on the plea “that they wey 
written with a consistent political purpose, and that the topic is a 
topic, viz., the governmental system of Great Britaia. ‘Thus oo aa 
sketch is the attempted portrait of an individual representing a class withy 
the governing class.” 

Had our friend waited only a year he would have needed no justification, 
Less than one year of war, with its “strain” upon our governmental system, 
has stamped his wild words with the authority of oracles. It werey 
doubt beneath the dignity, we do not say the magnanimity, of the Timey 
recognise the initiative of a contemporary only five years old, young om 
alas! to be honest, rash enough to confront the perils, and to assume th 
responsibilities of a difficult name and a dangerous cause. Far from wy 
indulge in querulous and idle lamentations, to the tune of j 





a Se yetmeees 


ers 





\ 
Sic vos non vobis. | 


We are too proud to find the bread we cast upon the waters coming back _ 
us after many days, to cavil at the instrument of so national a bene © 
Let us be ignored, and let our doctrines prevail, must be the watchword 
those who aspire to lead the march of opinion. 4 
Fortunately, however, if the great journal at home assimilates wih — 
out acknowledgment the ideas of its lesser brethren, there 
journals abroad, with a circulation not inferior to the Zimes itsdl 
which can afford to do justiee where justice is due. Our great Frend 
contemporary, La Presse, noticing the impatience of opinion in FE 
land at the incompetency of our aristocratic administrators, expresses itd 
as follows :—* Even the Times, ever prudent, with all its haughty pet 
lance, but ever careful to catch the wind of opinion, has published, dy” 
after day, articles complaining severely of what it ealls the Governing Clasu, 
That is the expression, but it was not invented by the Times: it was ; 
nounced two years ago, by a writer of infinite esprit, Mr. Edward 
Unfortunately, Mr. Whitty has one disadvantage ; he belongs to no coter, 
and tells the truth equally to all, and in no country do these men get @ 
They are killjovys who commit the unpardonable fault of being in the rightiy 








soon, and of calling things by their right names.” Not for any purpose of itt 
self-glorification do we reproduce this emphatic, this European recoguifite 
of our contributor. But it is a duty we owe to those of our readers 
have honoured us with their steadfast confidence to support it by indepap 
dent and disinterested testimonials. No journal, let us observe, represents tt ~ 
opinion of its founders, or of its writers only; it represents, and @ 
only exist by representing faithfully, the feeling of the community, ora — 
least of some section of the community, We say then: Yes; it is om” 
danger, our diffieulty, and our ary to tell the truth foo soon, and to al 
things by their right names. What, if not this, does our very name im 
port? And the despised democracy, the “ negroes of the constitution" # 
home (a¢ General ‘Thompson with all his picturesque energy has express 
it), the unnamed heroes who die unmurmuring victims of insolent ing 
pacity abroad, may depend upon it, we shall persevere. The times are 

of difliculty, but to sincerity of purpose difficulty is an encouragement, 





LADY BLESSINGTON. ' 
The Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington. By Rb 
Madden, &., &c. 3 vols. Newby. 1ih 
Lapy Buxssixcron was the last of along and brilliant series of reinen@ 
salon, and when rigid law, that honours not the Muses when the Castalia 
debts are not duly paid, laid its rude hand on Gore House and despoiled the 
shrine at which she had so long been Priestess, English society saw the lat 
of a system of grave faults buried under exquisite refinements, 
very strongly on the literary character for good and for evil, but chielly,# 
we conceive, for evil, Gore House was for many years the last xii 
step in the slow progress of literature towards its final goal—perfeet @ 
unfettered freedom of writing and publishing without external 
or aid, with the great reading public as sole arbiters of success. Evelp | 
one knows how, in the healthy Elizabethan days, literature j 
——— rar patronage of individuals of rank and fortune, success A 
se being unsought for and impossible ; how that patronage grew 
indiseriminate on the one hand, so hollow and insincere on the other, ull 
in the middie of last century, great Johnson blew it to the winds by Mi 
famous letter to Lord Chesterfield. But literature either was not able @ 
walk alone, or thought it was not, and authoreraft sank into a pitiable 
plight until a new form of patronage arose, without the direct d 
of dedications and fees, though with hardly less radical evils, howe 
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skifull, aled. This new system was the establishment by noble 
ladies, quietly, of intellectual societies of select worshippers. The French 


receded us in this, and brilliant coteries existed in France from the 
poe of Loais XLV. down to the Empire, presided over by ecaptivatin 
aren, from Ninon de L’Enelos to Mesdames Récamier and De Staél. 
After the manner of the Parisian salons of Madame Du Deffand and Madame 
in arose in England the great aristocrat Whig coterie of Holland 
House. A glance at the biographies of nearly all our literary celebrities 
ofthe early part of this century, not irredeemably Tory, will show how in 
dispensable admission into this coterie either was, or was thought to be; a 
deeper search will show how little patronage had mended in spirit by its 
change in form, will show how much dirt an aspiring man of letters had to 
“eat to keep this valuable auxiliary, this dangerous foe, on his side. As Hol 
land. House waned, arose the assemblies of Lady Charleville and katy Bless- 
ington—the latter the more influential—and continued in Seamore-place and 
Gore House, while Jews and Bill Discounters permitted, to the threshold 
ofthe immediate present. When Gore House closed, therefore, an ancient 
jastitution in its latest modification ceased to be; the last poor swaddling 
doth was taken off the giant literature. We shall never see another Lady 
i nor another Gore House, but we shall see literature proceed 
to fresh strength and new powers, with more stalwart men of the press than 
the forced exotics of the salon. 

It is only in this light, as the biography of Lady Blessington as reine de 
salon, that the publication of these massive volumes can be justified. As a 
literary character, Lady Blessington did not excel, and surely could not claim 
the importance of three large volumes. But as the wane 
most brilliant woman of her age, as the friend of nearly every celebrity of 
this century, beginning with Byron and ending with Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Carlyle, the public had an expectation of some such work as this, and 


shale there in the palace of Marshal Ney on a scale of unparalleled splen- 
our. ; 

In 1829 Lord Blessington died of a fit of apoplexy in the Champs Elysées. 
Shortly afterward, Lady Blessington came to Penton and commenced her 
vocation as reine de salon in Seamore-place, with all the splendour her joins 
ture of 2000/. per annum and liberal borrowings would admit, i 
accomplished, widow of a peer, and reputed intimate friend of Byron, the 
wit, rank, and talent of London soon became habituated to the almost 
nightly réunions at Lady Blessington’s, At first these meetings were gar 
thered together from an intellectual Sybaritism on Lady Blessington’s part 
—a desire to be surrounded by the true aristocracy of London, the 
minds and the best manners, for pure enjoyment’s sake. ward, 
when she removed to Gore House, the motive and the meetings deteriorated. 
The motive then became a mere settled and rayenous desire to colleet around 
her all the notabilities of the season without regard to desert : and there is 
little disguising of the fact in these volumes, that in the end the Gore House 
soirées grew insincere, empty, and false—a race of over-refined men, with 
no real energy or force ; contributors to Annuals and Books of Beauty were 
puffed into celebrities there, puffing gratefully in their turn—worthy ec- 
centricities, were invited solely to be a ga by D’Orsay and the hostess 
for the general amusement—and scandal, ever active in our mot 
kept away virtuous women and many sterner men, until the high co: 
became a frothy vaudeville, and the impatient Jews brought curtain 
down. ‘To state who were Lady Blessington’s acquaintances, visitors, and 
correspondents, would be to catalogue nearly every male eelebrity of the 
nineteenth century. Politicians, lawyers, poets, philosophers, historians, 

ainters, musicians, seulptors—every notoriety, exeept parsons and correct 

adies—were her visitors and correspondents. How should it not be so? 
Lady Blessington was ravenous for celebrities on the one hand—on the 





though we are disposed to think that two volumes, if not one judiciously} other, it had become an indispensability to an aspiring witling to have the 
would have been sufficient, we will not quarrel with Dr. Madden | entrée to Gore House. She removed to Gore House in 1836—Count 


for what he has given us, but proceed to make the best of it. 

To do this, however, is no easy matter, for a more entangled book it is 
impossible to coneeive. Your information lies here, there, and everywhere ; 
iu texta, in extracts, in notes, in letters, in appendices, in every volume. It 
doesnot matter whether you begin with Volume ILI. and work backward, 
with Volume |. and go forward, or with the middle of Volume LI. and work 
hoth:-ways; it will be equally intelligible to you. We propose, therefore, 
to give @ succinct account of Lady Blessington’s career, collected with some 

from this imbroglio; then to examine the mass of og 

here printed, and, lastly, to offer a few critical observations on Dr. Madden’s 
execution of his task. 

Power was born either in 1789 or 1790. Her father, Edmund 

Power, was a perfect specimen of an Irish gentleman of the good old 

times, For interest’s sake he sided with the Loyalists in the great Rebellion, 


became the terror of Tipperary in behalf of Chureh and King, and | 


committed two murders by shooting down in cold blood a brace of 
peasants, whom he chose to consider rebels because they ran away 
at his sight. Margaret was not beautiful as a child, but she ripened 
into a beautiful maidenhood. 


d'Orsay living in a smali house close by; soon, however, they resided 
under the same roof, To keep up this new establishment she was 
driven to literature, writing some twenty novels, editing i 
annuals, &c., and making about 20001. a year by her But title 
and a clique cannot long carry off mediocrity—the publie emphaticall 
abstained from buying annuals—the publishers lost by her novels 
would publish no more—and poor Lady Blessington dwindled in de- 
spair to the Sunday Times and Lady's Newspaper, but all in vain. In 1849 
ore House was » Dew out by auction, and Lady Riessingiye and Count 
d'Orsay proceeded to Paris to solve the dreadful problem of trying to live 
on 2000/. per annum. But it was not te be solved. “ Put not your faith 
in Princes” was once more to receive a cruel illustration, Among the 
favoured—nay, the protected guests of Gore House, was one Louis Bo- 
NAPABTE, a political refugee of the adventurous order, taking rank with 
disinherited Dukes of Brunswick, all stuck with diamonds and made up 
with rouge, and regarded askance by the political aristocracy. He had nog 





She came out at fourteen, and two officers | as “that great man.” 


as yet won his spurs by triple perjury and by wholesale civic slaughter, 
| He was then living “ on his wits,” and was not yet known to Lord Derby 
We need not here tell how that refugee became 


of the 47th, who met her at a Clonmel ball, fell in love with her. | Prince-President of the French Republic. What we have to relate in this 
ys sag Murray made love to her—Captain Farmer proposed to her | place is, that when his friend in adversity, whose house had been the home 

. The result was, that at fourteen and a half she married Captain | of his exile, called at the Elysée Palace in 1849, the Prince-President was 
Farmer, Edmund Power not being a man to disobey. The marriage was | engaged, and amidst a erowd of place-hunters in the ante-ehambers Lady 


»and on Farmer going to India she separated from him on the | Blessington was invited to wait her turn! With all her experi 


peal iat, 


of the 


privately, however, intimating ill-usage and no-love as the | world’s gratitude and fidelity it may be the repulse was felt. She did nog 


. After a short residence with her father she proceeded to London to! wait her turn! In four months she died with mysterious suddenness, and 
her brother, and lived with him until her marriage with Lord Bless- is interred side by side with D'Orsay, who soon followed her, after re- 


Moped her former husband having died in 1817. In Lord 
’shands Lady Blessington speedily became what, with all her 
good-nature, she continued to be till death, a thorough Sybarite. She was 
eseentially spoiled by this brief reign of lavish extravagance. With a rent- 
roll of 30,0001., her husband not only contrived to spend his income, but to 
add to it encumbrances which, the moment the Encumbered Estates Act was 
passed, put an end for ever to the glory of the Mountjoys. When he takes 
her to his rural lodge, he has her private sitting-room ‘hung with crimson 
Genoa silk velvet, trimmed with geld bullion fringe, and all furniture of 
eq ss.” The same thing occurred wherever they went. ‘The 
palaces of Oriental despots were never more splendid than the boudoir of this 
elevated Tipperary girl. From Ireland they proceeded to the family mansion 
ia St. James’s-square, and here Lady Blessington made her first acquaintance 
with the London world of literature and fashion, including D'Orsay, then 
# young man. In 1822, fatigued with English fashion, Lord and Lady Bless- 
ington turned to the Continent to seek new pastures for future exhaustion, 
acco} «d by the public’s best friend Charles Mathews, then a lad, and by 
Lady Blessington’s sister. Of course they “‘ did” the usual round—Franee, 
Switzerland, Italy. In Avignon they added Count d’Orsay to their 
cortége, and from that day to her death he was searcely ever separated from 
Lady Blessington. At Genoa she met Byron; and considering that her 
sup, intimacy with him: first gave her any literary importance in Eng- 
! we must say she contrived to make a large return out of a very 
small capital. It will hardly be believed that she ouly was acquainted with 
the poet for two months, and only saw him six times. At Naples the Bless- 
ingtons resided a long time, the centre of its fashion, gathering around 
them all the English notabilities, in the character of My Lord and My 
uy Before leaving Italy Count d'Orsay was married to Lord Blessing- 
ton's only legitimate child, by his first wife; an act which served to em- 
ima of all ae in the transaction, to throw a scandal round 
im virtuous seandal-loving England, and to limit Lady Blessington’s 
sphere of society, This marriage was a freak of Lord ieaeie He 
o- for his daughter from England post haste, compelled her to marry 
¥> having previously bribed the Count by large settlements, 

was in 1827; they lived together till 1831, when ‘ae had a legal 
Separation. The lady is still living, and remarried. Such is the exact 
truth of this little episode, and all manner of scandalous variations can now 
From Italy the Blessingtons returned to Paris, and took up their 


pudiating ‘the Prince-President” as an ingrate, ‘and showing M, de Per- 
signy ‘“‘the door.” Beantiful, captivating, with kindly instinets and genial 
feelings, she will be a historie name in literature, not for what she w 

but fur what she was: and her chequered destiny leaves behind this 
—terrible to the rich, solacing to the poor—that neither beauty nor talent, 
riches nor sumptuosity, not the most brilliant society, nor the purplest raie 
ment or finest linen, can render happy a life without a purpose. 

Two out of the three of these ponderous volumes are filled with letters 
written by and to Lady Blessington: the latter by far the most numerous, 
Of Lady Blessington’s letters it will be suflicient to say that they do not 
correspond to her literary reputation. ‘The letters addressed to com- 
prise letters from every illustrious name who has taken a permanent or 
temporary seat in the Temple of Fame, and from dozens of insects whe 
have crawled in surreptitiously through its keyholes. The vast majority of 
them should never have been printed, being mere empty notes of form, of 
which the following is a specimen :—=- 

April 27, 1838. 

I am happy to say Sir J. Harvey has appointed your friend to am office in the de- 
partment of the Crown lands. GLENELG, 

Nor do any of the longer and seemingly important epistles add to their 
writers’ tions. Volume II. contains numerous letters from Sir William 
Gell, L. E, L., and W. 8. Landor. Gell’s letters are the most amusing; 
L. E. L.’s have only a personal interest; Landor’s are intrinsicall 
best, and the only letters that can be read with any profit. There is a 
correspondence with the Guiccioli, interesting on Byron's account. There is 
also a fine bold letier from that strange woman the Countess America Ves- 
pucei. None of these letters admit of extract, except in their entirety, for 
which they are too long. Volume ILL contains shorter co with 
everybody conceivable, from the Duke of Wellington to General Ehippss 
from Charles Dickens to Mr, 8. C. Hall. None are of high merit, 
should have been printed. It is a great praise to these writers that they 
bear no trace of having been written for publication; they are generally 
free, careless notes dashed off at the moment's exigence, and their writers 
are clearly not to be blamed or depreciated because they are mot enter- 
taining or clever as the public would demand. In Charles Dickens's letters 
there is one touch only that reminds us of “ Boz :”— 

I beg to be kindly remembered to your nieces. I was going to say “the Misses 
Power,” but it looks so like the blue board at a ladies’ school, that 1 stopped short. 
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On the whole, it had been better if Lady Blessington had not preserved | the local Reformer’s ex by making a highly conservative speech 
these letters—if the names of the correspondents had been printed, the | the Bedesmen of the mismanaged charity :— to 
public imagination would have more easily sustained the éclat of the hs the erchtnncen etded' up to taabee ‘Sls opecch, covet tn the eiditne? 
society over which she reigned. As it is, we are tempted to exclaim, mare, he looked like an ecclesiastical statue placed there, as s fitting 
If the boasted conversations were no better than these letters, the Gore- | (!0%)"-ch militant ‘here on earth; his shovel hat, large, new, and well. 
House réunions were not so brilliant after all! ' churchman's hat in every inch, declared the profession as plainly as does the Quakers 
And now for the Editor’s performance of his task. If we were disposed | broad brim; his heavy eyebrow, large open eyes, and full mouth and expres] 
to deal hardly with Dr. Madden, there are few books that have come under | the solidity of his order; the broad chest, amply covered with fine cloth, told i 
our notice susceptible of more censure or more ridicule than these volumes. | well to do was its estate; one hand ensconced within his pocket, evinced the practic 
But we are too well aware of the difficulties of his task to be severe on | hold which our mother church keeps on her temporal possessions ; and the other, loog, 
the manner of its accomplishment—too satisfied with the sense and | for action, was ready to fight if need be in her defence; and below these the 
frankness of his remarks to be harsh with him for the unworkmanlike | breeches, and neat black gaiters showing so admirably that well-turned leg 
way in which he has edited these volumes. When a man receives a | the decency, the outward beauty, and grace of our church oan e ee 3 
couple of thousand letters and a heap of documents, and has to arrange Now my men,” he began, when he had settled himself well in his posltieny sj 


+ as . . B few words to you. Your good friend, the warden here, and myself, 
these for publication, he has to perform a task which, perform it as he will, want tosay a |! y . and 
will not please the public. If he suppresses rigorously, they ery, “* Why so | ™Y lord the bishop, oa whose behalf I wish to speak to you, would all be 


very sorry, 
- Pug indeed, th hould ha just d of i Z 
many letters kept back? Dr. Madden is not infallible; the public is the | VOTY *0rrein wan, hat yan ew + Prony the gprend: of compet 


Any jus 
: “ ground of complaint on your part would be removed at once by the warden, or : 
sole judge ; for anything we know, he has kept back the best.” If on the . pork y en, oF by hig 
contrary he prints nearly the whole, the enraged and wearied public cries 


lordship, or by me on his behalf, without the necessity of any petition on your par," 
with vexation, “‘ What is the use of an Editor if he cannot suppress rubbish ?” 


Here the orator stopped for a moment, expecting that some little murmurs of 
would show that the weakest of the men were beginning to give way; but no suc 
Moore burnt Byron’s autobiography because he believed it would injure his | murmurs came. Bunce, himself, even sat with closed lips, mute and : : 
memory, and has been censured bor it ever since. Had he published it, the | “ Without the necessity of any petition at all,” he repeated. “I'm told you haye 
same censurers had been first to say, ‘* Spare me from any friends !” Accord- | addressed a petition to my lord.” He paused for a reply from the men, and after 4 
ingly, we cannot blame Dr. Madden for having printed nearly all the matter | While, Handy plucked up courage, and said, “ Yes, we has. f 
uy A . s A . “You have addressed a petition to my lord, in which, as I am 
that came into his hands, irrespective of merit. : 4s | @ $s an opinion that you do not receive from Hiram’s estate all that is ae 
We have heard these volumes called “book-making;” but an unfairer criti- | [7P'°" pe soe calcein aatie Ss Sleete atlas Sa.bactete catia 
cism could not be used. There is no making about it. The materials have just | ;, you want that you am got here? what is it-——” y s) 
been printed at random, higgledy-piggledy ; and Doctor Madden has written “A hundred a year,” muttered old Moody, with a voice as if it came out of th 
memoranda as the spirit moved him, without a thought of repetitions, of se- ond. 
lection, or of arrangement; and when, after all, he finds he has omitted a great “A hundred a year!” ejaculated the archdeacon militant, defying the impudence ¢ 
deal, he goes and makes an immense appendix to each volume, and thrusts into 
it anything that comesto hand. He tells youa fact in the text, and in a page 
or two tells it again in a note. He begins with a birth, but does not give 


these claimants with one hand stretched out and closed, while with the other 

tightly grasped, and secured within his breeches pocket, that symbol of the churhy 
Ser its date till after the death. Everybody who ever addressed a line to 
ady Blessington, or met her casually, has here a biography. We have a 


wealth which his own loose half crowns not unaptly represented. ‘“ A hundreda 
complete list of Dickens’s works, a catalogue raisonné of Bulwer’s, and a 


Why, my men, you must be mad; and you talk about John Hiram’s will! 
John Hiram built a hospital for worn-out old men, worn-out old labouring men, infim 
old men past their work, cripples, blind, bed-ridden, and such like, do you think  — 

memoir of the Duke of Wellington. There is actually a longer life of 

L.E.L. than of Lady Blessington. And when he paints scenes of which he 

was an eye-witness, he rushes off, scissors in hand, to N. P. Willis and Pat- 


meant to make gentlemen of them? Do you think John Hiram intended to give, — 
hundred a year to old single men, who earned perhaps two shillings or half-a-crowns 
more, and cuts out pages of books which the public has long since read and 
rejected. Nevertheless, the Doctor’s opinions are sound: he is very impar- 


day for themselves and families in the best of their time? No, my men, I'll tell yu 
tial: he is not blinded by the brilliancy of the defunct coterie: he sees 


what John Hiram meant ; he meant that twelve poor old worn-out labourers, men why 
could no longer support themselves, who had no friends to support them, who mu 
perish miserably if not protected by the hand of charity ; he meant that twelve md 
men as these should come in here in their poverty and wretchedness, and find withis 

Lady Blessington’s errors, and expresses his censure with moderation and 

with sympathy. And he has this especial merit, that as when Gore House was 

dismantled all the virtuous rushed to see the tabooed mansion, so the 

virtuous public looked for a prurient life of Lady Blessington, giving exact 


these walls shelter and food before their death, and a little leisure to make their 
with God. That was what John Hiram meant: you have not read John Hiram) 
information on matters that none but she had a right to disclose; Dr. Madden 
has been resolutely silent on these matters, and confined himself to the 


will, and I doubt whether those wicked men who are advising you have done so, | 
public career of his celebrated friend. 


[Saturnay, 
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have; I know what his will was; and I tell you that that was his will, and that tha © 
was his intention.” 

Not a sound came from the eleven bedesmen, as they sat listening to what, according 
to the archdeacon, was their intended estate. They grimly stared upon his 
figure, but did not then express, by word or sign, the anger and disgust to which 

age was sure to give rise. 

“ Now let me ask you,” he continued, “do you think you are worse off than Joh 
Hiram intended to make you? Have you not shelter, and food, and leisure? Have 
you not much more? Have you not every indulgence which you are capable of a- 





THE WARDEN. 
The Warden. By Anthony Trollope. Longman and Co. 
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In these days, when people sit down to compose fictions, having nothing 
in the world to write about, a novel with a subject claims honour as a 
work of unusual merit. 7’he Warden has the first great recommenda- 
tion of being a story based on a good and solid foundation. Mr. ‘Trollope 
has a subject which it is worth while to describe, if we can do so briefly 
without damaging the legitimate interests of his plot. He starts with the 
very recognisable fact of a public charity, in a cathedral town, which has 
been fairly and admirably founded in bygone times, and which is very dis- 
honestly managed at the (modern) period of the story, The ‘‘ Warden,” 
or principal local manager of the charity is a quiet, honourable, kind 
hearted clergyman, who, in perfect ignorance of business matters, has 
accepted his trust without inquiring at all peremptorily into the conditions 
on which he holds his preferment, and who honestly telioees that he is per- 
forming allthe duties of his station if he bestows the most watchful kindness 
and attention on the fixed number of destitute old men whom the rules of 
the charity place under his charge. From this pleasant and innocent delu- 
sion he is rudely enough awakened by one ardent gentleman of liberal 
principles, who discovers that the funds of the charity are shamefully 
diverted from their proper use, and who—although he is the accepted lover 
of the good Warden’s youngest daughter—does not hesitate to expose the 
abuse publicly. The various incidents built up on this foundation (incidents 
at which we will not look too closely here, for fear of spoiling the interest of 
the story) resolve into the conscientious resignation of his place by the War- 
den, and into the marriage of the active local reformer to the good clergyman’s 
daughter: said reformer, be it understood by the ladies, having most 
uxoriously and properly abandoned all assaults against the administration 
of the charity, so far as he was personally concerned, at the request of his 
bride elect. Here, assuredly, is a new and an excellent subject for a novel 
—a subject which Mr. Trollope has, in some respects, treated very cleverly. 
The character of the Warden is delightfully drawn, with a delicacy and 
truth to nature which deserves the highest praise. Equally good in their 
way are the feeble old Bishop, his truculent and intensely clerical son, who 
has married the Warden’s eldest daughter, and the old men who live on the 
mismanaged funds of the charity. The defective part of the book is the 
conclusion, which seems to us careless and unsatisfactory—as if the author 
had got tired of his subject before he had done with it. The passing intro- 
duction too of living authors, under farcically fictitious names, for the sake 
of criticising their books is a mistake—Mr. Trollope is far too clever a man, 
and has far too acute and discriminating an eye for character to descend 
successfully to such low literary work as that. We will support our better 
opinion of him by giving the reader a specimen of his powers, drawn from 
one of the best passages in his book. We quote the scene in which the 


joying? Have you not twice better food, twice a better bed, ten times more money 
in your pocket than you were ever able to earn for yourselves before you were lucky 
enough to get into this place? And now you send a petition to the bishop, asking fr — 
a hundred pounds a year! I tell you what, my friends; you are deluded, and matt 
fools of by wicked men who are acting for their own ends. You will never gett 
hundred pence a year more than what you have now: it is very possible that yu 
may get less; it is very possible that my lord the bishop, and your warden may malt 
changes——” 

7 No, no, no,” interrupted Mr. Harding, who had been listening with indescribable 
misery to the tirade of his son-in-law; ‘‘no, my friends. I want no changes,—# 
least no changes that shall make you worse off than you now are, as long as you al 
I live together.” 

“God bless you, Mr. Harding,” said Bunce; and “God bless you, Mr. Harding | 
God bless you sir, we know you was always our friend,” was exclaimed by enough ¢ © 
the men to make it appear that the sentiment was general. 

The archdeacon had been interrupted in his speech before he had quite finished it; 
but he felt that he could not recommence with dignity after this little ebullition, aml 
he led the way back into the garden, followed by his father-in-law. 

This certainly promises well for the author’s future, if he gives us mot 
books. Assuming and hoping that he has not written his last novel yet, w 
will venture to point out to his notice two defects in his manner as a write 
which he may easily remedy, and which, he may take our word for it, at | 
felt as serious faults, not by critics only, but by the general public as well | 
The first of the defects is, that Mr. Trollope speaks far too much in his owt 
person in the course of his narrative. It is always the reader's busines, 
never the author's, to apostrophise characters. The ‘illusion of the scene” 
is invariably perilled, or lost altogether, when the writer harangues in bis 
own person on the behaviour of his characters, of gives us, with an intrusive 
“J,” his own experiences of the houses in which he describes those chara 
ters as living. ‘This is a fault in Art; and, if Mr. Trollope should doubti 
we refer him to the stage as an illustration. Did he ever see a great come 
dian talk to the audience over the footlights—except perhaps when a write 
of burlesques forced him to forget what was due to his Art? On the othe 
hand, does not a Clown in a pantomime—who has nothing whatever to 
with Art, in any high sense of the word—always talk to the audience 
This is a rough illustration ; but it will do to express what we mean. | ~ 

The second defect of manner which we have noticed in Mr. Trollope s* ~ 
want of thorough earnestness in the treatment of the more serious p&® ~ 
sages of his story. The mocking tone is well enough where the clerical 
aristocracy, and the abuses on which they live, form the subject for treat 
ment. But where the maingnterest touches on the domain of real 
—as in the chapter which illustrates the filial affection of the Wardet 
daughter, and the struggle between love and duty in the heart of her 





truculent son-in-law of the amiable Warden tries to weaken the effect of 


forming lover—it is vitally important to the true effect of the scene on the 
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Y This Mr. Trollope, in the case of the young lady especially, 
seems to avoid. He exposes the womanly weakness of some of her motives 
with an easy satirical pleasantry which convinces us that he was himself not 
in the least affected by his love scene while he was writing it. There are 

+, maxims in Horace’s Art of Poetry (to refer to a classical example, 
this time) which will remain great critical truths to the end of the world. 
Mr. Trollope must know the maxims to which we refer very well, and he | 
cannot do better than apply them to himself the next time he gives us a} 
novel. The Warden abundantly shows that he has powers far are the 
a writer of fiction. 
average as | 
| 


Che Arts. 

















THE DRAMA IN PARIS. ; | 
Tux theatre of the Gymwnase holds the same place amongst the houses of the 
Boulevards that the THreaTRE Francais, in spite of the chill that has lately | 
come over it, still continues to hold amongst those of France. It is eminent | 
poth for the literary character of the pieces it produces and for the elegant per- | 
fection of its actors. In some respects it is more than a rival of the great classical | 
establishment. The humour it indulges in is often more fully brought out, yet | 
unsoiled by vulgarity; and its pathos, though deprived of tragic grandeur, is | 
generally deeper and more natural. For a long time, also, the name of one of the | 
most charming actresses that France possesses—the Madame Vestris of that 
country—Rose-CueEr, has been indissolubly connected with this theatre. : She 
is now well supported by Georrroy, Berton, and Lesvevr, with Mademoiselle 
Figgac who, although she will allow her eyes to wander over the boxes in search 
of admiration, would be an ornament to any stage. 

The last production of the Gymnase is a comedy in three acts, called the Cein- | 
ture Dorée, by M. Emite Avoirr, whose Gendre de M. Poirier, written, or, at any | 
rate, produced, according to French custom, in company with M. Jules Sandeau, | 
ar ome him (after a considerably wandering course from the Greek drama, 

which he commenced) into the realms of modern comedy. The times are | 
unfavourable to versification of any kind; and although M. Augier was suc- 
cessful in that difficult department of his art—arbitrarily difficult in France—we 
cannot regret that he has at length slipped down into plain prose. Without 
possessing the abrupt nervousness of Victor Hugo, or the audacious facility of 
Scribe, M. Augier writes pointedly and well—now and then venturing on little 
semi-poetical flights, which are agreeable because kept well within bounds and | 
naturally introduced. The Ceinture Dordée, without creating any great excite- | 
ment, may be regarded as a success ; and will probably furnish hints to imita- 
tors who are accustomed to make original ideas their own by developing them 
broadly and coarsely. The plot, perhaps, if stated simply, without reference to 
the peculiarities of the characters employed to work it out, may be found to have 
many counterparts. It is a story of retribution, of wealth, somewhat unscru- 
pulously, but not illegally amassed, bringing its own punishment during the | 
natural evolution of the affairs of this life. But there is no great and cumber- 
some mystery even hinted at in the past; and chastisement is not dealt out 
according to the ordinary rules of poetical justice, so sure to bring down thunders 
of applause from the gallery. ‘The machinery of the piece is almost entirely | 
moral; and it would have been better, though more difficult, to make it en-| 
tirely so. 

The princi al character, played with perfect ease and simplicity by Gzorrrey, 
is a certain iM. Roussel, a great speculator of yore, a man who boasts—without | 
the emphatic vulgarity of a Mr. Bounderby—that he has risen from nothing, that 
he came to Paris in sabots, and that by means which are only alluded to, and which 
at the opening of the piece he really considers to have been perfectly justifiable, he 
has amassed a very large fortune. The worthy man consequently, although from 
old habit he continues with a recklessness which, by the way, is noteoften found 
even on the Paris Bourse, to risk his whole havings on the “rise” or the “ fall”— 
a trait introduced to bring about a clumsy catastrophe—the worthy man, we 
say, is consequently at ease with himself and the world. He is so wealthy that 
he enjoys “everything that can be bought,” and besides this, he has a lovely and 
affectionate daughter, just of the marriageable age. His sentiments on this 
latter subject are not common among parvenus. He is nobly indifferent as to 
the worldly position of the persons who seek his daughter’s hand, and, indeed, 
he leaves her at perfect liberty to choose for herself. All he asks is that his son- 
in-law should be a man of honour and integrity. He has a great respect for 
honour and integrity, being now rich enough to indulge in that luxury. Out of 
this respectable state of mind his punishment is ingeniously made to spring. 
Caliste (Madame Rose-Cuert, who plays this part in her usual unaffected | 
manner), being left to look around the world and make choice of a master, is 
disquieted by the idea that she is more to be sought, not for her own qualifica- 
tions, but for her dowry, and, although in every way fascinating, her fear does | 
not seem unreasonable. In a graceful opening scene, in which a Madame Amélie | 
— FicEac), whose position is not very clearly defined, plays the part of confi- | 

te, the young heiress expresses her romantic longings. It comes out, too, that 


ee 





ld at least appear to feel sincerely with his , 1. de Trelan, played by Berton somewhat stiffly but with sense and taste, is a 

the author should pps -4 young man of good family but moderate income. He and Caliste have met 
once or twice, but after the first interview his manner has always been cold and 
reserved. The reason we learn as the comedy progresses. 
this young man as a husband for his daughter. 
expresses it, the young nobleman is one of the persons whom he wishes to exhibit to 

| her, making them show off their paces in order that she may decide. Accustomed 
| every day to see in the world all men, even the most stiff-necked, go down on their 


M. Roussel fixes on 
At any rate, as he h 


knees before Mammon, he believes that there is no chance of arepulse. The thing 
never enters his head. He makes the first advances, in the tone of a Jupiter 
condescending to a piece of flesh and blood, and is shocked to find that his offers 
are treated with disdain. Here we have a fine touch, far superior to ordinary 
comedy. The young man, who has with difficulty suppre his emotion, for 
he really loves Caliste, retires after a firm refusal. The father calls him back. 
Incapable of doubting his own reputation, he is afraid that evil tongues have 
wagged against his daughter. With a pathetic movement, not too much insisted 
on, he asks, implores, demands an explanation. J/. de Trelan, who has resolved 
to leave France for the East, endeavours to avoid gratuitously annoying the rich 
man, whom he refuses for his father-in-law ; but he is compelled at length to 
say that he disputes the origin of the wealth offered to him, and particularly 
specifies a case in which his own family had suffered by the greedy unscrupu- 
lousness of ©. Roussel. At first the latter is indignant. He has always con- 
sidered himself a perfect specimen of honesty and plain-dealing. At any rate, 
whenever called tg question by the law, he has always been triumphant. What 
more would you have? The virtue which Idealists, Don Quixotes, madmen like 
M. de Trelan require, would be a mere dupery. How could men ever grow rich 
unless they consented to descend from those aerial heights to scrape amidst the 
mud, where the first pennies of most great fortunes are found? Rigid honesty 
is, indeed, an unsocial quality; for as society must not consist of units com- 
fortably living side by side, owing nothing, even in their own conscience, one to 
the other, but must have a hierarchical organisation—must contain leviathans 
as well as minnows—he who objects to the means by which this beautiful result 
is brought about, does well to imitate the example of M. de Trelan, and start off, 
with his hatbox and valise, to Persia, or further if necessary. M. Roussel does not 
develop his theories in the presence of the would-be traveller, but jerks them 
out in a series of disconnected phrases after he is left alone. The scene is well 
managed, because we are allowed to perceive that the blustering of the angry 
Creesus is not quite sincere. Already small twinges of compunction are tor- 
menting him ; but at first they only spur him to abjure his exaggerated respect 
for honour and integrity in a son-in-law, and to be satisfied with much less 
heroic qualities. I. Balardier, a stockbroker, young, and tolerably agreeable, 
is invited to occupy a place at the dinner-table intended for M.de Trelan. Caliste, 
of course, does not approve of the substitution. She learns that her lover has 
refused her hand, and this circumstance, which she attributes entirely to his 
disinterestedness, completes the conquest of her heart. 

The remainder of the comedy is employed in developing through man 
skilful scenes the way in which M. Roussel, without absolutely losing his self- 
respect, is brought to agree with M. de Trelan in condemning the arts by which 
he has risen to wealth. The great redeeming feature in his character is a 
passionate attachment for his daughter. Her happiness he desires above all 
things, and he finds by degrees that her-love for De T’elan, if disappointed, will 
make her miserable. In this case, of what use is his wealth to him? He 
begins to loathe it. Bags of money brought to him in payment of the rent of 
his numerous houses he receives with anger and despair. He scatters them 
furiously about the floor in a comic scene, which is made to lead by a most 
masterly contrivance to a very pathetic one. Caliste happens to come in and 
meet a pedantic, extravagant music-master, named Landara, represented with 
great power by Lesveur, who has ventured to aspire to the hand of his pupil. 
Unintentionally, she wounds the feelings of this genius, and in order to pacify 
him, makes him a present of a purse supposed to be embroidered by her own 
hands, and requests him to assist her in picking up the scattered five-franc 
pieces. He goes down on his knees for the purpose, and suddenly exclaims : 
“Well! as I am in this position, I may as well take advantage of it.” So he 
makes a declaration which is received with amazement ; he insists. ‘The father 
comes in to the rescue. He undeceives the unhappy music-master; but, not 
satisfied with that, he insults his Art. Landara bristles up and gives utterance 
in his anger to some of the reports current in the world as to the doubtful 
probity of M4. Roussel in times past. For the first time Caliste begins to un- 
derstand the reason*why her hand has been refused by an honourable man ; and 
the climax of her father’s punishment consists in this, that he sees the struggles 
of her mind against the painful conviction that is forcing itself into it, and is 
ashamed to meet her glance. Such a scene as this could, of course, be only in- 
dicated by the writer, and it required two masterly artists, like Georrroy and 
Rose-Cuert, to give it full effect. All explanation, however, is delicately 
avoided, and the piece soon comes to a close by means of a contrivance which, 
as we have hinted, is passably clumsy. M. Roussel is ruined by over-specula- 
tion at the Bourse; and M. de Trelan, who only objected to the dowry, which 
he might have got rid of more naturally, eagerly accepts the impoverished 
Caliste. With the exception of this dénouement, and one or two other trivial 
borrowings from the customs of the stage, we repeat, however, that M. AuGiER’s 
piece is quite original, and does him infinite credit, both as a writer and a scene- 


_constructor. There is throughout an absence of exaggeration and an avoidance 
she has found a beau-idéal, not in her own imagination, but in the actual world, | of elaborate effects, which are both pleasing and remarkable. e 


——————————————— = Sea = 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 13. 

BANKRUPTS.—Josgru Litey and RicHaRp REEVES 
0x, Day’s-court, Gutter-lane, warehousemen — EDWARD 
BEnJaMin CLARKSON, Bread-street, manufacturer’s agent 
—BENJAMIN Grout, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street, 
merchant —-THoMAs WHITFORD NICHOLS, Battersea, 
candle-manufacturer—JoHNn and Davip DickiE£, Portsea, 
—Rosert Danrkt, Victoria-wharf, Union-place, 
stone-merchant—HENRY Gipson, late of Grace- 
church-street, merchant — SAMUEL KING and CHARLES 
Kine, Cowley, Oxfordshire, builders — WILLIAM CLOSE 
URRIE, Moorgate-street, merchant — THOMAS POLLARD 
ARTHUR Joun SymMonpDs, Guilford, builders—Jowa- 
THAN HanrorpD GoDBER, FREDERICK GODBER and JULIUS 
ALLACE Howse, Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, drapers— 


manufacturers—Hrnry Lup 
Sheffield, ironmongers - Joun 
tailor—CLIFFORD 


Broad-street, 


JAMES EMMINs, 
Tuomas TYLER, Wood-street, 


trTH, Liverpool, broker—JoHN 
VER, Liverpool, licensed victualler. 
BANKRUPTS.—Matgpi Isouisand Extox Boxp, Old 

Al S.—MaALgoum InGLIs and Eyton Bonp, | ISFIELD —G ~ 

ial Witusam Gueom, Bn dbury, | POUSFIRLD GAMBIER. —Feb, 6, at the ehurch in 
Suffolk, innkeeper—Vicrok Banor, Lilypot-lane, St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, merchant—GEOoRGE CoorER Rovsg, Dover- | 
court, Essex, grocer—WILLIAM RIDDLE, and MEED TERRY 
RAYMOND, Sherbourne-alley, 
MorGan, Osborne-street, Whitechapel, victualler—THoMAs | 
COLLINGWOOD KER, Hans-place, C i 
shares—THOMAS WILLIAM HorpDER, Minories, chemist— 
Portland-road, Notting-hill, builder — 





—=_ - 


HIRSCH.—Feb. 11, at Cannstatt-on-the-Neckar, the wife of 
Professor Hirsch ; a daughter. 

sAk- SKIPWITH.—Feb. 8, at 8, Grosvenor-place, Lady Skipwith : 

a daughter. 





LAM and JosEpH REANEY, 
Seymour Hart, Liverpool, 


MARRIAGES. 


Gordon-square, the Rev. Geo! Benjamin Richings 
Boustfield, to Georgiana Mary Floyer Gambier, third 
gg ng Fe = rte a 
Mew nt’s- , and o} 
City, merchants—WitLiaM | BATCHELOR TRELAWNY. Feb. 6, at Calstock Church, 
Cornwall, the Rev. F. T. Batchelor, rector of Calstock, to 
Charlotte, youngest hter of Sir William Trelawny, 
| Bart., Lord Lieutenant of the county of Cornwall. 
Cheapside, warehouseman. 


DEATHS. 


elsea, dealer in railway | 





= == 





James LEA, Birmingham, builder—James ELLIs, Birming- 

» fender manufacturer — JoHN CARTER, jun., and 
CHARLES CarTER, brewers—JosEPH and JAMzs Woop, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, spinners — WILLIAM PREST, York, 
Panter Joun ANDERSON, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer-— 

PH MARTINDALE, Low Harrowgate, Yorkshire, draper 
— Drarer SuTcuirrr, Huddersfield, woollen cloth manu- 


ghturer — Wittiam and Tuomas Appy, Leeds, cloth! son. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
BEAUFORT.—Feb. 9, at Badminton, the Duchess of Beau- | 


fort : a son. | 
FOLKESTONE.— Feb. 11, the Viscountess Folkestone: a 


| BRUHL.— Feb. 6, at Chingford, Essex, George, Count de 
Bruhl, aged eighty-seven. P 

BROWNE. Feb. 8, at Marlborough-buildings, Bath, Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. John Browne, brother to the late and 
uncle to the present Lord Kilmaine, aged Ly 

| DOUGLAS.—Feb. 7, at Limerick, Anne, of Colonel 

Douglas, Assistant-Adjutant-General, eldest son of General 

Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., G.C.B, 
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Commercial Wfoirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, Feb. 16, 1855. 
Consors are and have a. flat 2 os the Soe nee | 





shares also and not 

Cent. 7 same. appointment of Lord John Saneiies |. 

Envoy E eye ogen: Sp the Congress at Vienna did not 
Feet affect the public securities. Mr. Gladstone’s friends 

hint stro at peace—that Lord John in fact carries out 

the terms 


his pocket, and that the ambassador at Vienna 
has dictated the terms acceded to by Gortschakoff. At 
all events Gladstone will have no loan. “Ten per cent in- 
come tax,” thinks the chancellor, “will give me oa mil- 
lions, make the war more unpopular, 1 save my 

friends’ friends ; and if the Commons refuse me this, I wil 
—t! cannot find another chancellor. Low can “ 

ves, but he is too oe to work with the Peelite 

risking all _ evanescent popularity ~4 
a lie, Peelism.” Such are the rumours. 


Mean market is depressed owin ontes to. the 
want ne cae blockade, and the bm pee Ree emel and 
Stettin, &c., ~The pen of su —. hy, sir,” shrieks 
an indignant Bu ney Herbert, sir, spares 


Odessa on aeons oth his relations that is why’ we have not 
re tn mn Sey, why this war has always been a 
layed by the Coalition.” 
Con s close at four o’clock at Pare 
ey —_ pe ee have h: 


these ne of yore ons 
shall have the least 
whatever they have of the 


eee 61}, 61 
Stock he 71; Smaps 2 
si 9 ~\? 


G4p, 65 

Westerns, 86, 36; M i 00 
ks), 74, 75; Norma 5 rds, 

re, Rie eae Tonks ok i Eastern of France, 314, 


ad meetings during — 
Directors 01 


seem pe any + a a that the relic 
posse A ony opinion of the directory, 


; Great jreat Northern, 88, 89; Ditto (A 
eters 126, =i Great- Western, 
99%, 1004 ; South- 
North the astern (Ber- 
30, 82; Dovers, 58}, 


$2; East Tosien, 1, 14 pm. r Bho Extension, }, { pm.; 
: sah 285 Western of Canada, 17, 18; 
Northern of ° Paris b pm. ; 
is and Orleans, 45, 47 ; Paris and Rouen, 39, 40x. d.; 
tern of ce, 6, 64; Agua Frias, §, §; Impe Brazil, 
1%, 24; St.John Del Rey. 28, 30; Australian Copper, 
1, 14; on: a 45, Linares, 7, 8; Pontgibaud, 14, 
15; Peninsu .¢ pm gw a, otis se Mexican, 
2}, 23°; Aust jian ay =, 0S  o 37, 2: a 
— of Australia, 64, 66; Chartered Te 20, 21 ; 


ustralian Agriultural, 30. res — Rivers, a rr North 
Sritich Australasian Land, ; Scottish Investment, 4, i 
South Australian Land, 35, 36; , Screw Steam, 15, 1 





CORN MARKET. 4 

Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Feb. 16, 1855 
Tre arrivals of all pve ony =] = En nglish, os the 
resent week have been quite tri weather con- 
ee severe, and the water poe A with the 
is pate closed, Under these circumstances the de- 

a Wheat for the country*has almost entirely 

the London millers confine their purchases to 
the a possible quantities for the supply of their im- 
mediate wants at about the same prices as lastweek. A 
cargo of Saidi Wheat arrived has been sold at 48s. 6d., and 
one of Beheira at 40s. cost, freight, and _insuranee. The 
continuance of severe has d any busi 
for i t from the Balbie | ports and there 
appears no disposition to enter into transactions for the 
spring, 2 notwithstanding which prices there remain firm, and 
supplies moderate. French markets have mostly 
given way toa small extent using the week. 

Barley continues rather to decline in value on the spot, 
and there isno demand for cargoes f. 0. b. Two cargoes of 
Alexandria arrived have been sold at 22s. 6d. and 23s. cost 
freight, and insurance. 


coun 
mand 








Oats.—Buyers hold off in opeation of the Irish 
supply, m of the late oe of Foreign having been dis- 
posed of—the prices of week are fully maintained. 


Beans and 
tion in value. 
The returns of quantities sold in the various markets of 
Great Britain in the week ending February 10, are Wheat, 
91,223 quarters, Barley, 91,370 ag) as 18,968 quarters 
—against Wheat, 9 31 quarters, Bar ley, 84,850 a 
-_ 20,275 quarters in the corresponding week last 
t has been notified by the Government that the b penade 
of the Danube will we abandoned; but while the Russians 
have n of the fortresses on the Bessarabian side of 
the river, we cannot believe they will permit the exportation 
of 61 grain even in neutral vessels, while they prohibit it from 
eir own 
At this tye ’s market the attendance is again scanty, and 
the trade im precisely the same state as on Monday. 


meet a limited demand without altcra- 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 





Vag Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. \Frid. 





Fak Stock... ‘ire a3, “aaa | “gus 212 1 ‘ 34 
en obec |; 9 
pect Bee) 8) | a oy 
; 
8} per Cent. An. rp, senvee th. vations |. eensee |. couage wien e60ees 
New 2} per Cents...) capone | enema: | WOR | ccccce | ccocce nen 
sag Ans. 1600...... na \45-16 45-16 aft } att |4 5-16 
tto Bonds, £1000 4 fo |. | as | ie 
x Or £1000 | vere fives | WS MP cadaae F ebeese 
x. Bills, £1000.,...., 9 y | 6 9 |) @ 6 
Ditto, £800 aerervrvai : . $ : | 9 6 
, Small .........! | } 9 | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


VOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


(Last OFFrcraL 





POYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. WIGAN. 


Monday, + during the week (Ash Wednesday ex- 
cepted) will 4). inemene called 


be performed the 
TIT FOR 
in whin & Messrs. F. Robson, A. Wigan, and Miss Maskell 
rfo 
‘After wh which (first Ay soe Bhentes) the Comic Drama 
an which fits siees Wigan will’ sepals 
To conclude 
THE YELLOW. ‘WARE AMD THE KING OF THE 


Characters by Mr. F. yo whey et Y Julia St. George, Miss 





s_Pamanda, iss E. Turner, Miss Bromley, and Mrs. Fitz- 
an 
: FITCH AND SON'S 


CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON 8d. per Ib., 


Now for 15 Years before the Public, and still retaining 
its deserved pre-eminence, is CURED and SMOKED at 
CALNE, in WLLTSHIRE, a district abounding in dairy 
farms, and Basing peculiar facilities for the breed and 
fattening of Hog 

ItisS PERIOR to all OTHER KINDS for its —- 
ABLY STIMULATING FLAVOUR, and its freedom from 
saltness ; while it is a most excellent stomachic, and adapted 
for the most delic ate constitution. 

The price is 8d. per Ib. by the half side of 30!bs. A middle 
piece of 12Ibs., 9d. per Tb. 

WILTSHIRE C APS, cured at Calne. 

OX TONGUES, cured. upon the Premises 

YORK, SOM ERSET, and BRUNSWICK HAMS. 

aTRASBURG BACON. 

— —~ se CHEBSE, of extraordinary richness and fine 


flavou 

STILTON CHEESE, of the choicest dairies, rich and full 
of blue mould, are all worthy of notice for their surpassing 
quality and moderate price. 

A remittance is requested from correspondents unknown 
to the Firm. 

Deliveries free to all the London Railway Termini Daily. 


FITCH AND SON’S ECONOMICAL 


PROVISIONS. ime 
Fine Rich Cheshire, by single Cheese... . 6 7 
Good Sound ditto ditto » » BF 
Ditto Serviceable ditto ditto . O & 
Rich American ditto ditto ~ 6 
Best Salt Butter, by half firkin... a 
Very good ditto ditto » ® n 
fines small Hams ... 0 8 


Priced List of the parts of a . Side of their CELE- 
BRATED BACON free upon application. 


FITCH AND SON, 
PROVISION MERCHANTS AND IMPORTERS, 

_ 66, Bishopsgate- -within. 
ADNAWM’S ‘Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 

THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 

And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 

LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- 
tained, has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J. ©, ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 
tion, have sueceeded by ‘their Improved Process in pro- 
dueing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and oy 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public 
from the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the in- 
tention of the Patentees; suffice it to say that, by the pro- 
cess of manufacture, the acidity and unpleasant flavour so 
generally complained of in other preparations is totally 
obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. 
It is particularly recommended to those of consumptive con- 
stitutions, Ladies, and Children ; and the hgalthy aud strong 
will find itan excellent Luncheon or Sup 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure 
as can be manufactured, an will be found to produce a 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged; and to 
contain all the necessary peeks for making a delicious 
pudding. It has also the distinguishing character for 
making very superior Barley Water, and will jd found a 
most excellent ingredient for thickening Soups, & 

Caution.—To prevent errors, the Public are sequested to 
observe that each Package bears the Signature of the 
PaTenters, J. and J. C. ADNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 
at 2s., 5s., and 10s. eack, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
gists, &e., in Town and Country. 


+O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
' MEDICINE.—Por Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Consti- 
vation, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, 

nsum tion, and Debility. DU BARRY’S delicious 
REVAL INTA ARABICA ¥00. , which saves fifty times 
its cost in medicine. 

A few out of more than 50,000 cures are given, 


Cure No. 71, of Cyipente, from the Right Hon. the LORD 
ART DE DECIES: 

“T have deriv - ores oat benefit from Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves 
and the public to authorise the publication of these lines. 

“ STUART DE Dacrss,” 
From the DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE-STUART : 

Cure 52,692.—" Rosstrevor, nty of Down, Ireland, 
9th December, 1854.—The ‘powtnes. Countess of Castle- 
Stuart feels induced, in the interest of suffering huma- 
nity, to state that Du y’s excellent Revalenta Arabica 

Food has cured her, after all medicines had failed, of indi- 
gestion, bile, great nervousness and irritability of many 
years’ standing. This Food deserves the confidence of all 








sufferers, and may be la real | Inquiries 
will be cheerfully answered.” - ns 
Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable y from 


dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 


h, constipation. flatu- 
lency, spasms, sickness at the p dewey 


n, and vomiting, have 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 100 | Russian Bonds, 5 per been removed by Du Barry’s excellent food. 
Seeeneeenes Cate. 51 Cents., 1822........ ghasbod “ Manta Joy, Wort » Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 
1 «ee on | Russian 49 per Cents LIb., 2s, 9d.; 2Ibs., 4s. 6d. 5 5ibs., lls.; 121bs., 22s.; super- 
. & per Cents wee ov | Spanish 8p. Ct. New Def. 17 i refined, 1lb., 6s. 2 Ibs., lis. ; 5lbs., 225. ; ; 10 lbs., 33s. ‘The 
Betador eer Spanish Committee Cert. 10 Ib. and 12 Ib. carriage free on " receipt of a "post-office 
es «+ 209 of Coup. not fun. ..... - 4b)order. Barry, Du Barry, and Co., 77, Regent-street, Lon- 
— s per Ot. for Venezuela 34 per Cents. don ; don agents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors 
p Cc. Feb. 14 .......00 » 2 44 per Cents. ... 92] | to her Majesty, 182, Piccadilly; and also at 60, Gracechurch- 
ortuguese 4 perCents, .., | Dutch 2% por Cents. Seaice : a street; 49, Bishopsgate-street; 4, Cheapside; 330 and 491, 


Portuguese 3 p. Cents. ,,, | Dutch4perCent. Certif 


Strand; 55, Charing-cross, 





_[Sarorbiy, 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE» 
ARTICLES ‘Beer 


<= DEANE'S Ironmongery and 
arehouses. Established a.p. 1700. A 
nishing List, free by post. 


DEANE, DRAY, and CO. 
dou-bridge. 


ABINET FURNITURE, CARPETS, Cup 
TAINS, ARDS PU ae BEDDING. we 
reduction in pat of the above-named articles have 
MESSRS. HOWITT and UO. to increase consid, 
stock in their various Show-Rooms and Galleries, 
eee S = ae attention to the largest and 
varied asse: lage 0 f FURNITURE in the 
ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, and M A HOG ANY, 
modern Manufacture. English and Foreign ‘D 
Tapestry, Brussels and Kidderminster rig "Da in 
variety, and reduced from last year’s prices. fa 
Brass, Iron, Walnut, Birch, and Mahogany, with Spring 
French mattresses, are fitte ‘d up in a room set apart for that 
purpose. References to all parts of the United 
and the Colonies. 1 goods marked in plain 
throughout the entire range of the grques ‘floor, show- 
and galleries: any article selected changed if not 
of. Books of Estimates sent free upon application, and 
) orders in England delivered in their own vans, HOWL 
and Co., Albion House, 226, 227, 228, 229, and 230, 230, High 
Holborn 


EE ————<--- 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGEs. 


R. ARRIVABENE, D.L.L, from the 
University of Padua, who has been established 

London for three years, gives private lessons Tr liahed 
French at his own house, or at the house of his — 
also attends Schools both in town and cou 
ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practic = 
| the most a mind cannot fail to thoroughly compne. 
| hend his lesso’ - 

ok by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4,8t. Michady, 
place, Brompton. 


] EATING’S COUGH “LOZENGES, alk 
certain remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary®. 

gans. In difficulty of breathing, in redundancy of 

in incipient consuwption (of w ‘ich ee is ~ i ai 


(Opening to the ae 
CUR. 





iy 
of 








tive indication), they are of unerring eflicacy. In 
and in winter cough, ape A have never been known to 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &., No. Tit 
Paul’ 's-churchyard, London, and by all Druggists. 


pemeeneas” J. aes ~~ PUBLIC 


St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1 
Srr,—l have much pleasure in reaved with Cooma at. 


zenges to those who may be distressed with h 

scarcely able to sing from the effects of catarrh. 

= A would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, aid 
To Mr. Keating. THomas F RANCIS, Vi icar tae 

EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, 

vale, purified, and nearly tasteless. Imperial Measum 

half-piuts, 2s.; pints, 3s. 6d,; quarts, 6s. 6d.; five-piut bot 
*,° Orders from the country 

“ KEATING’ 'S COD LIVER OiL.” 


They have afforded me relief on several cscasions ai 
ic Orators.— 1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
I direct from Newfoundland, of the eet Kp 
tles, 15s 
DR. DE JONGH’S © 


PASLES. NO for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFRODBY 


Analysis. 
T= pure and unadulterated, transparent, light 
brown Cod Liver Oil, long known ‘and j ust 


ciated on the Continent, has now acquired the ek 
fidence of the Medical Profession in this country, by whos 
it has been extensively and successfull, prescribed, and with 
almost immediate aud remarkably beneficial results 
many instances where ordinary Cod Liver Oil had bee 
mes, , though ineffectually, administered. 

t owes its superior efficacy not only to its method of 
paration, but to the fact—clearly established by choi 


species of cod fish from which it is exclusivel 
naturally contains a larger quantity of iodine, of the slometl 
of the bile and other essential remedial properties, ane 
found in other kinds of the Genus Gabus. It is of 
finest —__ from any admixture, or the usual! nye 
sive, sickly, and nauscous flavour, or after-taste of the 
Oils, or ~ ‘the coarse Brown Oil, commonly sold, though 
totally unfit for medicjnal purposes. 

Being sold by IMPERIAL MEASURE it is as low ine 
per ounce as any other genuine Cod Liver Oil, whilst ts 


Medical and Scientific Testimonials of the highest 
delivered or forwarded, GRaTIs, on application to Dr. 
Jongh’s om heoute 4 and Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and OO., T'RAND, London, by whom the Oil is 
wholesale a retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled with 
Dr. de ar 8 stamp and signature, and in THE COUNTRY 
by respectable Chemists and Vendors of Medicine. Wher 
difficulty oceurs in procuring the Oil, four half-pint bottles 
will be forwarded to any part of BE land, CARRIAGE PADD 
on receipt of a remittance of ten aiiflines? 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. ; Pints (20 ounces), 48. dy 

Quarts (40 ounces), 98 


Bp Be 
MERICAN SARSAPARILLA 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, themott 
re. safe, active, and efficacious in the purification 
dof all morbid matter, of bile, urea. = 
mein dln humours of all kinds, which prod: 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald = ae 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on any part of 
body. It is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the syste 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, 
pimples and every variety of sores on the face and brea. 
t is a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep tothe 





nervous and restless invalid. It isa great female medicine, 
and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex than 2. 
other remedy in the world. Warehouse 





Strand, 
joining Exeter-Hall: POME ROY, AN SREKS and 00, 
Sole Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s.6d; pints, 4s, ; smallquar™ 
| 4s, 6d. ; quarts, 7s. 6d.; mammoths, lls, 


and 10s. 


ste 


ORWAY, and put to the test of Chemigl j 


aualysis and therapeutic ex veriments—that the liver of the : 








should expressly state ; 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OL, 





regular and speedy effects render it inca! culably cheaper. 
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T AIR, Gas, 


0 i d safe heating of halls, 
EL stor or the sconce a ee cing 


Vesta, Joyce's STOVES.— | 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LO D AT 
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PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London. Instituted 1890. 





; ) - , WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman.: 
warchowses, . SRURTON invites | HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S , : 
it is sense Gorrivalied WILLIAM 8. BURMone or the | AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE ist MARCH. rs eres Esq., ae * 
atten! j irement, at prices from 10s. UTU. ec Seale Premiums this Office 
other) to every Conca a ote of regist cor aha other stoves, . _ x AL LIPE ES | found of a very moderate ree: at the same time 
each to 30 tchon ranges, is the largest in existence. S COTTISH E QUIT ABLE LIFE! ag = a se oa to 
fenders sSURAN ‘our- or r ce Profits, are assigned 
h ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Policies th pe be i 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITI TE FOR 
T ILVER.—The Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
m. o by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
0 adh process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond 





HEAD OFFICE 
26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, 
LONDON: 126, BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 


EDINBURGH. 


year, applied the 
sum in to an immediate in or to the 
reduction atid ultimate extinction of future RAG 
Prem n 


One-third of the Insurances of 5067. and up- 


the pate! » very best article next to sterling silver INSTITUTED 1831. for the whole term of life, remain as a debt u 
comparison i vd as such, either usefally or orna- I ted by Special Act of Parliament the Policy, to be paid off at conveniones+ or the Direotors 
ean be employe : eeoreny neorporated by Spec’ t of Parliament. \ 
that ible test can it be distinguished from : SNe eal will lend sums of 50/, and upwards, on the of " 
as by no poss’ The Profits are divided every TurEE YEAns, and wholly | Gee affected with this Company for the w of 
real silver. Prrenhee «x: belong to the Members of the Society. The next division | pion the have acquired an value. 
Fiddle Brunswick ,Sine’s | takes place on ist March, 1856. SECURITY.—Those who eflect with this Com- 
Pattern. “pattern, Pattern. EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS pany are protected by its Sul tal of renapecet 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ...... 18s 208. os ON A PoLicy FOR 1000/., DATED 1st MARCH, 1832. ee nee from the risk incurred 
Dessert Forks cia oo - 48s. 1528/. 8s. will be payable if it become a Claim during the | The satisfactory financial condition of the e- 
Dessert SpoonS yw ro che Gis. | current year, after payment of this year’s Premium. This | ojasive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will re been 
Table Forks Se ug 408 58s 66s. | is an addition of more than Firty PER CENT. on the SUM | py the following statement :— 


»¢ sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at pro- 
- de a an kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 


ASSURED, and averages 2/. $s. 7d. per cent. per annum. 
Supposing such a Policy to have been effected at the age 
of 30, the additions might now be surrendered for a PRESENT 
PAYMENT of 221/. 7s. 10d., or if applied in reduction of the fu- 
ture Premium, would reduce the Premium from 251. 10s. 10d. 
to 6l. 3s.; and even this small payment must be reduced 


The Premium Fand to more than ..........00.«:. 
And the Annual Income from 


Insuran without icipation in Profits, be 
effected at reduced - rye 


— close of the Jast Financial Year the sums 


ured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 


as 800, 
the same source, to 109,000 





Table Spoonsand Forks, fe every THREE YEARS during the subsistence of the Policy. 

on ee pee foun... 1. os AMOUNT OF EXISTING ASSURANCES £4,234,598 SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 
Dessert ditto anc ~~ ee a oe ANNUAL BEVENU Beowsos...csocessessssosessss0ee aes | ——___—____—__—- " 
SAM... @ .. 116 2s. AMOUNT OF ACCUMULATED FUND... $39,354 


UTLERY WARRANTED.— The most va- 
C ried assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, 
at prices that are femunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled tabie-knives, with 

igh shoulders, 11s. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 


ce, 1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 4%- per pair; larger | 


i . 6d. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; 
sine, (rediver ferrules, BT. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 
1s, 6d. per dozen; desserts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; 
carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 
dozen; table steels, from ts. each. The largest 





Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all 
information may be had on application at any of the Society’s 


Offices, in town or country. 
W. COOK, Agent. 
126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


THE UNITED MUTUAL LIPE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

54, CHARING-CROSS, LONDON, 

Policies Indisputable, and Free of Stamp Duty. 








Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbro 


S° GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


118, PALI-MALL, LONDON. 


Capital, 100,000/., in mat of 5l. each, Deposit, 14. -per 
nare. 
(On.which Interest, at the rate of 61. per cent. per annum 


e — of Dividend, is guarantced by the Deed of Settle- 
ment. 


ke- 
Square, BIT 
Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Raq. 
POLICLES SOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 
Annuities and families, children, and 


Sndowments for fi 


Fo yh : ‘ 7 ‘ the most favourable terms. 
i 2 of plated dessert knives and forks, in | INTT mm? \s on favourable 
sak in existence ont of the new plated fish carvers.| / T the ANNUAL MEETING in Jony last | Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
1 sortment of Razors, Penknives, Scissors, &c. | + BONUS WAS DECLARED ON POLICIES of Five | No charge for m | fees or stamps. 
pr ph , : >" | Years’ standing, averaging upwards of 1) per cent. per| Loans ted for long or ap meee a payable by 
of the annum on the sum Assured. ts, 


uality. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 
and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may ensily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues, With engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for-every article not approved of. 





PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 


THOMAS PRITCHARD, 
Resident Director. 





OUSEHOLDERS AND GENERAL LIFE 





monthly 


quarterly, or half-yearly in 


Defective Titles, versions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
No.3, PALL Mat East, Lowpon. 
Established A.D. 1844. 


, OXFORDS (corner of Newman-street); 1, ASSURANCE COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam-street, 2 
2, sad 3, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S: | Adelphi. See Prospectus. Menpewared Vy Boccia Sot Tae, 
PLACE. ee R. HODSON, Secretary. ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
Ce ? . are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 
HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent im- ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE |>y which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with 


provements. Strong Fire-proof Safes, Cash and Deed 
Boxes. Conmplete lists of sizes and prices may be had on 


eopliention. 

HUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 
28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 





HOBBS’ PATENT AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH LOCKS. 


ESSRS. HOBBS, ASHLEY, and Co. are 

now manufacturing their celebrated AMERICAN 

and ENGLISH PATENT LOCKS by their PATENT 

STEAM MACHINERY on the Premises, 97, CHEAPSLDE, 
and 33, LAWRENCE-LANE. 


essrs. H. and Co., by the introduction of their Steam | 
Machinery, are enabled to guarantee GREATER SE- | 


J COMPANY, Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,000/., 
in Shares of 5/, each; call, 10s. per Share. 

Every description of insurance business transacted at this 
office. Policies absolutely indisputable. G afforded 
against losses arising from robberies, forgeries, frauds, debts, 
insolvency, and non-payment of rent. Fire and life insu- 
rance effected on improved and safe principles.—Plate-glass 
insured. 

Prospectuses, terms of agency, proposals, &c., can be had 
on application. 





J.G. HUGHES, Secretary. 








STRALIAN BANKING 


S OUTH AU 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 





various Branches, or through 
delay or expense. 


perfect Security. 
ant Interest is payable in JANUARY and JULY, «at the 


also be received at 
ountry Bankers, without 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


ead Office in London; and ma 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
: yplication. 


on ap, 





A ®GUs LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Chairman— THOMAS FARNCOMB Faq Alderman. 
Deputy-Chatrman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 
Rupert Ingleby 


7 7 : A ; Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Jsq. 
CURITY, and SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, at prices! ‘The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDITand | Edward ee nw ' homas Kelly ., Ald. 
more moderate than any Locks produced, either in Town or | B1LLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. | Thomas Campline, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
ae addition to which, they are applicable to all Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Busi- | James Clift, a | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

EVERY, which Locks are used. " -y7,| ness with the Australian colonies generally conducted | J. Humphery, Esq., Ald. 

RY LOCK being made and finished at the MANU- through the Bank’s Agents. | Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 


PACTORY bears THEIR OWN STAMP, and is WAR- 
RANTED, without which none are genuine. These Locks 
can nthe U 
monger in the United Kingdom. 

WwW HOLESALE aud RETAIL WAREHOUSE, 97, CHEAP- 
wy Ray 4 33, Lawrence-lane, London. 

‘S. Depot for Milner’s Patent FIRE and BURGLAR- 
PROOF SAFES fitted with Hobbs’ Patent Locks. 











by order through any respectable Lron- | 


Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
ondon. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, February, 1855. 


UY OF THE MAKERS—BRUSHES, 


COMBS, and BROOMS, of every description, whether 
for the dressing-table, household, or stable use, 80 per cent. 





| an Assurance Fund of near’ 


Surgeon—W /Coul: ’ % 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, MLA, of King’s College. 


Esq,., 2, erick’: Old Jewry 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
COMPANY. 


The Premiums are on the lowest seale consistent wit 1 


securi 


ity. 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed 
400,0001., invested he 4 





SRRESESEREEREL | * EESEESBLEECE S7ee' a5 


Brees 





gage and in the Government Stocks—and an income of 
80,0007. a year. 


Premiums to Assure £100. | 


| lower than any other house in the trade, at the manufac- 
turers, J.andJ. WITHERS, 36, Tottenham-court-road (0 

site Bedford-street, Bedford-square).~— Warranted tooth | 
brushes, $d.; superior ditto, 4d.; the best that can be 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 





Whole Term. é 











the most effective invention in the curative treatment of | Made, 6d. ecach._N.B. The lowest price asked and no | Age. |One Year. Seven Years. | With Profits) Without 

ernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its , abatement. “| 20 |£917 8, £019 ® | £11510 41 Ww 
the —— froided, » eo Bandage being worn, round +d | : : , | : : ; , 2 ; ree 

body, nisite resisting power is supplied by . 7 P P | 
the Moo-Main Pad and Patent Lover hithee with suc, SHOOLBRED AND CO., Tailors,in returning | fo | 114 1 | 11 | 468 40 
Case and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be ‘0 their thanks for the extensive support they have hitherto |_60_| 3.2 4| 31710 | 612 9 6 010 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had,and Teceived, beg to state that the name of their firm is now ™ 
8 (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on SHOOLBRED and BRADSHAW, who feel confident they MUTUAL BRANCH. 


the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
yi Sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITH, 228, 
ecadilly, London. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
LING puns and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 


shall be able, in consequence of the many ad 

possess from long experience, to meet the continued approba- 
tion of their patrons, and that by supplying articles of the 
very best quality at reasonable prices, they will maintain the 
reputation which the firm has so long enjoyed.—84, Jermyn- 


they | Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled at the end of 
| five years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four- 
fifths or 80 per cent. of the profits. The profit assigned to 
‘each policy ean be added to the ‘sum assured, applied in 
| reduction of the annual premium, or be reeeived in cash. 





~ a f the LEGS, SPRAINS, &o. They are porous, light | street. . |. At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in casli on 

exture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- jthe premiums paid was declared will allow a re- 
Mary stocking, Price from 7s. 6d. tol6s. Postage, 6d, : aad | versionary increase varying to age from 66 to 28 
SIE enn ae DR ae ae EAFNESS AND SINGING NOISES.— | per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the 


Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless 
mode of cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is 
permanently enabled to hear with ease the usual tone of con- 
versation, without operation, pain, or the use of instruments. 
Thirty-four patients cured last week; many 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 

. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

~ )} FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
xaw DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 


| sum assured. 

| One-half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
| credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may 
remain for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or 


i : caf in- {apg yo. peed off ot ey time without notice. 

semble the nae res, OF ee Rd So perfectly fo stantaneous M restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials | Ciaims paid in one month after proofs have Ws 
awie the eeth as not to be distinguished fromthe | from the highest medical authority in London 8 

originals by the closest observer ; they will never change | and persons referred to. baci penal 


pur or deeay. and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
of ey This method does not require the extraction 
et veh aa painful operation, and will support and pre- 

. eth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 


No charge for Policy stamps. 
Medical chad tn paid for their reports. 


roved, 
a upon approved security. 
Persous may proc to or reside in any part of Europe or 
British 


The above discovery is known and practised only by Dr. 
Hoghton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, 
May 2, 1845; L.A.C., April 30, 1846. Institution for the Cure 


on e loo of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall. orth America without extra charge. 
and not, and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound| Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for country The medical officers attend ereny day at Throgmortony 
in mastication. | tieuts—a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant strect ate quarter before two o'clock. 


82, PFLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. —sent on receipt of seven stamps, free. 


BE, BATES, Resident Director. 
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Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 8vo, 6s. 6d., 

pe PHILOSOPHY of JOINT-STOCK 
BANKING. By G. M. BELL. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 


J Ne PHILOSOPHY of Soplcabe to Me - 
Htoral nnd pos Penge pen w= My thay cable eS en 
THE e EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. The 
Second Edition, in post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 








MR. W. R. GREG'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 
SSAYS. on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. Contributed to the Edinburgh and other 
iews. By WILLIAM R. GREG. 
London ;: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
HAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., 
sician-Extraordi to the Queen “and Physician-i -in- 


mary to Prince A’ - Founded chiefly on Chapters 
contained in Medical Wotes and Reflections (8vo, 18s.), by 
the same Author. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





MR. MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James II........... Vols. I. and IIL., 8vo, 32s. 
Ph cm and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Editi ..8 vols. 8vo, 36s. 





Gounpiate in One a. 





Square crown 8vo, 21s. 





olumes for the Pocket vols. feap. 8vo, 21s. 
The People’s Edition Des cvaue ...2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
age trated Editi ~ 4to, 21s. 
sy Armaee.. ..16mo, 4s. 6d. 


th Jury and ak 
SPEECHES corrected by Himself......................... 8vo, 12s. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Rotors i in 1882 & 1833. 1emo, 1s. 
London: LonemAnN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





New Edition, in 3 pocket vols. price 21s. 


IR JAMES MACKIN TOSHS MISCEL- 
LANEOUS Mod. pore § rea his Contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review.—. Hada complete in 1 
vol. square crown 8yo, tint abe 
*.* SIR JAMES MACKINTOSE'S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Reformation, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Loneuams. 





This day, foolscap octavo, 4s. 6d. 
ELLAS: the Home, the meee, @ af aaa 
ture, and the Arts of the Ancient G: 
wo the German of JACOBS, by JOHN OXEN. 
London: Jon W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, foolscap octavo, 3s. 6d. 
orm PAST and PRESENT. Five 





Lectures. B RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
B.D., Examini Chaplain to the — Bishop of Oxford, 
and Professor of vinity, King’s College, London. 
By the same Author. 


oat the STUDY of WORDS. Fifth Edition. 


. "O the LESSONS in PROVERBS. Third Edi- 
ion. 3s. 


London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 


Now ready, and at all the Libraries, One Vol. svo, with 
Coloured Illustrations, 12s., 


THE ISLAND EMPIRE; or, the Scenes ya 
the First Exile of the Eraperor Napoleon I., 
—_ a Narrative of his Residence on the Island o si 
nm from Local Information, the pee of the British 
Resident, and other authentic so 
the Author of “ * Blondelle. we 
— Ds ng we have read with deep interest. 
of his (Napoleon’s) remarks read like pro- 
phecie “and h lore an interest as parang in our time as 
Wath fresh culdoct, tested Ramin ith 
su out being overdone. 
It has interest in reference to J are yd affairs.”— Spectator. 
“Tt has an historical value of real significance for political 
readers, and a lively anes for all.” —Leader. 
“Throws conside: light upon a critical point in 
modern history— Tenlabes fresh illustrations of the charac- 
ter of a great man.”—Morning Post (Second article). 


London: THomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


“ Amon 








Just published, price 5s., crown 8vo, 448 pp., cloth exten, 


SCHOOL HISTORY of MODERN 

EUROPE, from the Reformation to the Fallof Napo- 

leon, with Chronological Tne and Questions for Exami- 
nation. By JOHN A.M. 


London: SIMPKIN, Witeeams, and Co.; and HaMILton, 
ADaMs, and Co. 


THE LEADER. 











a 
al 


[Sarurpay, Fas. 17, 1855, 


In a few days will be published, in Two Vols., post 8vo, 


NORTH AND SOUTH, 


By the Author of “Mary Barton,” “Ruth,” &ec. 





Also, fep. 8vo, 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


CLYTEMNESTRA—THE EARL’S RETURN—Thp 
ARTIST, AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY OWEN MEREDITH. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 











PARLOUR LIBRARY—FEBRUARY. 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 


*," Mr. James’s great popularity as a writer is owing to the fact, of which he justly boasts, that he new 


By the same Author, in this popular Series :— 


Forest Days, 1s. 6d. Castelneau, Is. Gentleman of the Old School, 1s, 64, 


Darnley, 1s. 6d. Sir Theodore Broughton, 1s, 6d. | Philip Augustus, 1s. 6d. 
Heidelberg, 1s. 6d, Attila, 1s. 6d. | Henry Masterton, 1s. 6d. 
Robber, 1s. | John Marston Hall, 1s. 6d, 


Jaequerie, 1s. 6d. 


Henry of Guise, 1s. 6d. 
Gowrie, 1s. 6d. 


Huguenot, 1s. 
Charles Tyrrell, 1s. 


| 

| False Heir, 1s. 6d. 
Arrah Neil, 1s. 6d. 
| 


Gipsy, 1s. 6d. King’s Hichway, 1s. 6d. Forgery, 1s. 6d. 
Convict, 1s. 6d. One in a Thousand, 1s. | Arabella Stuart, 1s. 6d. 
Brigand, 1s. 6d. Mary of Burgundy, 1s. | Be eee. or,the Error, 1s, 6d. 


Agincourt, 1s. 6d. 


Morley Ernstein, 1s. 6d. 
Smuggler, 1s. 6d. 


Russell, 1s. 6d. 
Whim and its Consequences, 1s. 6d. 





LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


VANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM. — This | 
valuable periodical has now been in existence up- | 
wards of eight years, during which its s have been 
enriched by articles from the most distinguished British 
and Continental writers. It gives information, derived from : 
alee sources, y from oll parts of it world, » especially from I. : 
the various nations of Continental Europe. To the friends | ENTLEY’ 
of the Evangelical Alliance it is especially interesting, as B 8 MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
recording its proceedings and meetings. As an advertising Vols. I. and II. (complete in three) d 
medium it is of great value, enjoying a wide circulation | JESSE’S COURT of ENGLAND under the STUARM 
among the most select and book-bu ing of the community, | including the Protest te Crown 8v0, with 
at home and on the Continent; and being sent in addition ti 1 6 the Hrotectorate, Crow Musi 
to nearly 500 missionaries in all parts of the world.—Posted ions, 128. r 
monthly to any address for 6s per annum, or a specimen it. i 
number for six stamps. Professor CREASY’S HISTORY of th 
Loudon: PARTRIDGE, OAKEY, and Co., Paternoster-row. OTTOMAN TURKS, from the Foundation of ther 
seetad Empire to the re sent Time, Chiefly based vox 
» , HAMME. Vol. I. (complete in two), Syo, with se 
Now ready, gratis, and postage free, 


- - : at “ Of all the histories of the Turks this is by far the bait’ 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT | —spectator. 

WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT Ill. 

LIBRARY, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. {OUR CAMP in TURKEY and the WAY 
CHARLES Epwarp Mupig, 510, New Oxford-street | TOIT. By Mrs. YOUNG, Author of “ Cuteh,” “ Westen 
London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. | India,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Will be devoured by all who are interested in our brit 
| army in the East.”—Britannia. 








NEW WORKS. 


JUST READY. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL the BEST NEW WORKS may be had | 


7 NUL ‘ 
in succession from this extensive Library by any Sub- The CRIME A, the BLAC K SEA, and the 
scriber of One Guinea per annum, and by all first-class BALTIC including an Account of Sebastopol 
Country Subscribers of Iwo Guineas and upwards. The CHARLES HENRY SCOTT. Second Edition. 
preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Reli- | 8v0, 78. 
gion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure. The bes¢ Works | “The author paid a longer visit to Sebastopol than is 
of Fiction are also freely added. The surplus copies are | generally permitted to foreigners. His description off 
offered for sale at reat ly reduced prices as soon as the first | town, fortress, and neighbourhood is full.”—Spectator. 
d. Lists of the principal Now Works 
and New Editions at present in circulation, with the terms 
of subscription and other particulars, may be obtained on 
application. 


CHARLES EDWARD Mvupi1zg, 510, New Oxford-street. 





London ; Ricnarp BentLEy, New Burliogionay 


BRIEF SUMMARY, in PLAIN LA® 
AGE, of the MOST IMPORTANT LAWS OOF 

‘peaainis DESTRUCTION of HU MAN | | pal tne WOMEN; together with a Few Observatioit 

LIFE.—The LADY'S NEWSPAPER of Saturday,| 1'¢Te0%- Price 8d 

February 17, contains a striking Dlustration of the Fall | REMARKS on the EDUCATION of GIRI& 

Houses at Islington—A highly interesting Illustration of | Price 3d. 


the Ragged School Union Meeting at St. Mart H TING 
Distribution of Prizes— henton ana Farle Pacha hee | The PUBLIC FUNCTION of WOMAN. By 


trated—Fancy Needlework, Illustrated, &c., &c.—Progress THEODORE PARKER. 12mo, 6d. 


of the War—Court—Literature — Fine Arts— Dra &o.— is 
All the News of the Week. Post-office Orders payable to WOMAN sad HER WISHES. 


By THOMAS 
Ebenezer Landells. Office, 294, Strand. 13s. half-year, 26s. | 7anewonee HIGGINSON. 6d. 
per year. Sold everywhere. The GREAT SIN of GREAT CITIES: being 
——$$—$__—__---- la wert reqaews, often article git od * ee 
m the Westminster Review for July, 1850. 8vo0, 
AXES ON KNOWLEDGE ¢ (pultehation ton 2 Kin 





| 
| THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF WOMAN. 
| 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
| iy ry oa Treatment, with an Exposition of the 
a by _perens who advertise the 


8s De t. 
Faas OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF Pak. 
London : W. Ket and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


t, Strand. 
e Repeal of).—The ANNUAL PUBLIC London: JoHN amcckeriy 8, King William-stree 
MEETING wll take ple eat tn al Hall, on Widaesiod rat r rr 

e Meeti ren 
MP.; Richard Condon MP. a caressed by John Bright, ih rpur al AUSTRIAN ALLIANCE; What ithe 
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